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LIEBIG COMPANY'S” | 
Extract o: Meat 


An invaluable and palatable Tonie for Invalids. 


Peculiarly efficacious in all cases of 
debility and weak digestion. 


CAUTION.—Numerous inferior 
and low- '-.- substitutes 
being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by mis- 
leading analyses), Re 
roust insist on having the 
Company’s Extract, which for 
flavour and clearness is pro- 


Miss Doyle. ons Kuldja 











*,* In use in most households throughout the kingdom. 
Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature, in Blue Ink, across Label. wotntihes  tntee beak. . 


1 PER CENT. LESS FUEL BURNT. 


Perfection and Economy in Cookery, ensuring 
,_ = combustion, thus curing Smoky Chimneys | 


BY USING THE 


Patent Treasure Cooking Range. 
Durability, Depth of Oven, and Ospacity of Poiler, 
MAY BE PLACED ANYWHERE. 
CANNOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


a — Illustrated Price Book Post Free. 
T. J. CONSTANTINE, 61, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Established a cies of a Century. 
N.B.—_THE CHEAPEST COAL MOST SUITABLE. 


F. & C. OSLER, 


GLASS DINNER SERVICES. CHINA DESSERT SERVICES. 
GLASS DESSERT SERVICES. CHINA DINNER SERVICES. 
GLASS TABLE DECORATIONS. CHINA BRHAKFAST SERVICES. 
GLASS FLOWER VASES. CHINA TEA SERVICES. 

GLASS TABLE LAMPS. CHINA VASES. 

GLASS LUSTRES & WALL LIGHTS.| CHINA AND PARIAN GROUPS. 
GLASS & BRASS CHANDELIERS.) CHINA ORNAMENTS. 


BIRMINGHAM :—MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON :—SHOW ROOMS, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
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Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Degree of Merit and Medals, Sydney, 1880, Melbourne, 1881. | 


rRYS COCOA 


ET RACT 
Is guaranteed to be perfectly pure Cocoa only, the superfluous oil extracted. 


“Tf properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.”—Dr. HAssALt. 
“ Strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Sropparr, F.I.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“ A delicious preparation.” 
J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 


ROBT. ROBERTS & CO’S 
Celebrated Teas. 














SAMPLES and Price Insts Free by Post. 


12 Ibs. and wpwards CARRIAGE PAID. 


Queen Insurance Buildings, 





ESTABLISHED 1840. LIVERPOOL. 
NO AGENTS.—AIll Orders and Communications Direct. 


SAD BUT TRUE, 
THE HISTORY OF MANKIND CONVINCES US 


that disasters are in reality stepping-stones for higher progress. To prevent disastrous diseases from poisoned blood use 

F UIT SALT. No one can have a simpler and more efficient remedy. By its use the poison is thrown off, 
and the blood restored to its healthy condition by natural means. I used my FRUIT SALT freely in my last attack of 
fever, and I have every reason to say it saved my life.—J. C. Ewo. 

THE WEATHER, SUDDEN CHANGES, ALCOHOLIC DRINKS, WANT OF EXERCISE, etc., frequently produce 
biliousness, headache, etc. A gentleman writes:—‘‘ I have used ENO’S FRUIT SALT for six years, and I willingly 
endorse the statement that ENO’S FRUIT SALT is impcratively necessary to the enjoyment of perfect health, By its 
use many kinds of food will agree, which otherwise would produce wretchedness.” 

DON’T GO TO SEA WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF ENO’S FRUIT SALT. “ From ‘a town in British Guiana, South 
America.—J. C. Exo, Esq., London.—Sir,—After two years’ trial of your excellent FRUIT SALT, I can eafely say that 
it has saved me much misery from colonial fevers, indigestion, and impaired appetite, to which I have been subject 
dnring eleven years’ residence in the tropics. It is invaluable to travellers as a preventive of sea sickness and a relief 
from the other ailments of life aboard ship ; and for myself I would as soon think of going a voyage without my tooth- 
brush as my bottle of FRUIT SALT. With ordinary care it does not get hard and caked, as other effervescent pre- | 
parations do in warm and humid climates, and this is greatly in its fayour.—I am, Sir, yours respectfully, W. J.B.” 

INDIA AND ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—“ Dilbrughar, Upper Assam, India, March 6th, 1880. ‘‘ Dear Sir,—I desire to 
state the advantage which I, and I do not doubt many others in this part of the world, have derived from your FR 
SALT. Unlike other Saline Aperients, it is not lowering in its action, though previous to its immediate action it naturally 
causes great thirst. I have used it on board ship in tropical latitudes, and both there and here I can most honestly bear 
witness to the fact that its use has warded off fever over and over again. When taken in time itisinvaluable. As far as 
Iam aware it is most popular in this part of North Eastern Asiatic India, and I consider that you are distinctly entitled 
to this testimonial from me. I need not add it is wholly unrequested. I enclose my card, but from my extreme individual | 
inconvenience arising from publicity I do not wish my name to appear, and merely subscribe myself, most truly yours, 
A PLANTER.—J. C. Exo, Esq., Hatcham Fruit Salt Works, London, S.E.”’ 

ENO’S FRUIT SALT is particularly valuable-—NO TRAVELLER should leave home without a supply, for by its | 
use the most dangerous forms of FEVERS, BLOOD POISONS, &c., are prevented and cured. It is, in truth, a FAMILY 
MEDICINE-CHEST in the simplest yet most potent form, Instead of being lowering to the system, this preparation ig 
] es = highest degree invigorating. Its effect in relieving thirst, giving tone to the system, and aiding digestion, is most 
striking. 

SUCCESS IN LIFE.—“ A new invention is brought before the public and commands success. A score of abominable 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the 
public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original 
channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” —Apams. 

, CAUTION.—Legal rights are protected in every civilised country. Examine each bottle, and see the capsule is 
marked “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Withont it, you have been imposed upon by worthless imitations. Sold by all Chemists, 
Price 2s. 9d, and 4s, 6d. Directions in Sixteen Languages How to Prevent Disease, 


Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, 
By J. ©. Eno’s Patent. 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


Sull Directions. 


EASY TEETHING. 


FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS, 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 


Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 1%4d. and 28. 9d. (great saving), with 
Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.W. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 


FENNINGS’ 
SLUNG HEALERS, 


DIE] 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 
i COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 
H Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 134d. and as, od., with 
i directions. Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct 
pa. ALFRED Fennincs, West Cowes, I. 
ize Boxes, § fri 

3 cosnhs dies dius the nadie taeeioasan 
3 Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY’S DOCTOR. 

Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, 
West Cowes, LW. 





A Startling Shilling Novelty. 


THE YANKEE RUBBER BABY, 


Goes in the waistcoat pocket, 
blows out to life-size, is washable, 
durable, and unbreakable. Re- 
sembles life—for, like the real 
article, it coos at pleasure, yet 
screams awfully if smacked. Even 
experienced fathers are deceived 
by these laughter-producing in- 
fants, and no home can be a really 
happy one without their cheering 
presence. In long White Dress 
complete—Boys or Girls, 14stamps ; 
Twins, post free, 2s. 


Now Sold by Novelty Dealers everywhere, 


Cavtiorn.—To avoid disappointment, see that you get the 
undersigned’s 





ADDEESS-— 


THE FACSIMILEOGRAPH 00., 7, Kemp Town, Brighton. 





BEAUTIFUL TEE TH,FRAGRANT 
BREATH HEALTHY GUMS._USE 


et” OR TENTAL 
TOOTH PASTE: 
A PERFECT DENTIFRICE. E'S0vears 


OF ALL PERFUMERS.1S.6°. & 2S GOSIGNEC 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS| 


BORWICKS 
BAKING 














POWDER 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS, TEA=CAKES 


AND WHOLESOME BREAD. 
BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER 


Most agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed 
Fruits. Sold by all Grocers and Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. 
Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 


A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS PAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Oure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 














SUG sesr 


6° & I? Sold Everywheré 


MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER. 














Complaints incidental to Females, 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


| CLARKE'S | 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 


DRUG OOMPANY (Late F. J. OLARKE), 
LINCOLN. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


‘wr: excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by that brated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIO PILLS. 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box: 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
better adapted, 


is required, nothing can be 
truly excellent, removing 
on 














For FEMALES, these Pills are 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depressi 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion, 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 134d, and 2s, 9d, per box. 
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CHATTO & WIND 


Stories from the State Papers. By Alex. Charles 
Ewald, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Prince Charles Stuart,” etc. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, 

The Caravan Route between Egypt and Syria. 
By His Imperial and Royal Highness the Archduke Lud- 
wig Salvatorof Austria. With 23 Full-page Illustrations 
by the.Author. -Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Hours withthe Players. By Dutton Cook, Author 
of “ A Book’of the Play,” ete. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
Easy Star Lessons, With Star Maps for every 
Night in the Year, Drawings of Constellations, etc. By 

Richard A, Procter. Crown Svo; cloth extra, 6s. 
NEW VOLUMES OF “THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY.” 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, each, 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note-book. By 
Andrew Wilson, F.&.8.E., Author of ‘ Leisure-Time 
Studies,” etc. - 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-table. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, A New Edition, with Jllustrations by 
J.G. Thomson, 5 

Summer Cruising in the South Seas. By Charles 
Warren Stoddard. With Illustrations by Wallis Mackay. 
(New Volume of ‘‘ The Wanderer’s Library.”) Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





US, PUBLISHERS. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF “MARK TWAIN’S PLEASURE TRIP.” 
The Innocents Abroad ; or, the New Pilgrim's 


Progress. Being some account of the Steamship ‘‘ Quaker 
City’s” Pleasure Excursion to Europe and the Holy Land, 
with Descriptions of the Countries, Nations, Incidents, 
and Adventures, as they appeared to the Author. With 
34 Mlustrations. By Mark Twain. -(Uniform with ‘A 
amp Abroad.”) Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: a Dictionary of 
Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. By Eliezer 
Edwards (Uniform with ‘‘The Reader’s Handbook.”) 
Crown 8vo, half-bound, 12s, 6d. 

A Handbook of English and Foreign Copy- 
right in Literary and Dramatic Works. By Sidney Jerrold. 
post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

The Laws and Practice of Chess ; together with 
an Analysis of the Openings, and a treatise on End Games, 
By Howard ttaunton. Edited by Robert B. Wormald. 
A new Edition, small crown Svo, cloth extra, 5s. 

The Art of Decoration. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, 
Author of “The Art of Beauty,” etc. With numerous 
Illustrations. Square 8vo, handsomely bound, 10s. 6d. 

Convalescent Cookery: a Family Handbook. 
By Catherine Ryan. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


and the Man. By Robert Buchanan, Author of 
‘*The Shadow of the Sword,” etc. 3 vols, crown 8y0, 
Illustrated by Fred. Barnard, 

The Comet of a Season. By Justin McCarthy, M.P., 
Author of ‘‘ Miss Misanthrope,” etc. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Joseph's Coat. By David Christie Murray, Author of 
“‘A Life’s Atonement,” etc. With 12 Illustrations by 
Fred, Barnard. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The Bride’s Pass: By Sarah Tytler. 2-vols,crown 8vo. 


NEW VOLUMES OF “THE PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. . 


A Confidential Agent. By James Payn. With 12 
Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins, 

The Violin-Player. By Bertha Thomas, 

Queen Cophetua. By R. E. Francillon. 

he Leaden Casket. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt, 

Carlyon’s Year. By James Payn. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant, and other Stories, By Walter 
Besant and James Rice. 

A Child of Nature. By Robert Buchanan, | 

Cressida. By Bertha Thomas, | 

From Exile. By James Payn. 


Sebastian Strome. By Julian Hawthorne, 
The Black Robe. By Wilkie Collins. 
Archie Lovell. By Mrs, Annie Edwardes, 
a m4 Love!” By E. Lynn Linton. 
Lost Sir Messingberd. By James Payn. 
The Chepisin of the Fleet. By Walter Bosant and 
James Rice, 
roud Maisie. By Bertha Thomas. 
The Two Dreamers. By John Saunders. 
What She Came Through. By Sarah Tytler. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 





IMPORTANT TO STAMP COLLECTORS. 
THE PHILOTYPIST, 


A Monthly Magazine for Stamp Collectors, edited by 
Dr. C. W. VINER, A.M., Ph.D., &c. &c. 
No. 1 ready January Ist, 1882. 
Annual Subscription, 2/6 post free. 
THE CROWN POSTAGE STAMP 
ALBUM, to hold 2,400 Stamps, every page 


illustrated, a marvel of cheapness, 2/4 
post free. 

THE UNIVERSAL POSTAGE STAMP 
ALBUMS, 6/-; 7/-; 8/-; 9/9; 17/-; 22/6 

te and 25/-. The best Albums published, 

ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST of Postage 
Stamps, Philatelical Publications, &c. &c., contains full 
particulars of all the above, sent gratis and post free. 


WHITFIELD KING & GO., 
LACEY STREET, IPSWICH. EsraBiisHEp 1969, 





GOWLAND’S LOTION, 


A Botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic 

Dryness, and Discolourations. It allays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom- 
plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by 
the Medical Profession. EsraBLisugp 120 Yzaxs. 

Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. per Bottle. 








Butler’s Musical Instruments 
fe EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CORNETS, 
BAND INSTRUMENTS, 
MUSICAL BOXES, 
FLUTES, 
CONCERTINAS, 
ETC. ETC. 

“9G. BUTLER, 
—s— 29, Haymarket, London, 
Illustrated Catalogue (Fifty Pages) Post Free 








FRENCH BEDDING, 


PURE, DURABLE, AND ECONOMICAL. 


Speciality of “SOMMIER’S ELASTIQUES” and 
FRENCH LONG WOOL MATTRESSES, 


AB USED IN FRANCE. 


BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS 
At Wholesale Prices. 


THEOPHILE NOEL, 


FRENCH BEDDING MANUFACTURER, 








106, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


| Old Mattresses re-made and Feathers purified. % 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





NWOT 


iC #H. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE VOLUME, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1881, WITH THE INDEX, 
PRICE 10s. 6d., IS NOW READY. 


Cases for Binding, Price 1s. 3d. post free. 





JOHN FRANCIS, 


20, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 


W.C. 





Furnish your House or Apartments throughout 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The Original, 


Best, and most Liberal Cash Prices. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR TIME GIVEN. 
Illustrated printed Catalogues, with full particulars of terms, Post Free. 


=. 


MOBDER, 


248, 249, 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; § 19, 20, 21, MORWELL ST., W.C. 


EsTABLISHED 1852, 





Monthly Price, 6d.; Subscription, 6s. 6d. a Year. 


THE ORCHESTRA AND THE CHOIR. 


Musical, Dramatic, and Literary. 


Edited by W. A. BARRETT, Mvs.B., F.R.S.L., &e. 
185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Published on the 1st of every Month, 


Tar OncHEstRA, which has been established nearly twenty 
years, has during that time been held in high esteem for its 
thoroughly independent tone, its just and unbiassed criticism, 
and its aim to promote the objects of all who are interested 
in the development of High Class Music. 


Seale of Charges for Advertisemen 


Five Lines (of Ten Words) 
Each Lineafter .. . an 
5s. 6d. per Inch in Column, 
REPBATS.—Four Insertions charged as Three if prepaid in 
one amount, 
Over Leader, perLine .... - -¢ 8, 256 
Back Page ii és ae ‘“ . &6éO 
Ordinary Page . 440 
Column .. . 210 O 
Payment for Advertisements should be made either in Cash 
at the Office, or by Cheque Bank Cheque, or by P.O. Order 
payable to 


WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 
Office of “ Reeves’ Musical Directory.” 





THE THEATRE. 


A Monthly Review of the Drama, 
Hlusic, and the Fine Arts, 





Edited by CLEMENT SCOTT. 





The November Part contains :-— 


Chapter V. of “The Rope Ladder,” by 
R. D, Green-Price; Articles by H. B. Baker, 


3 | W. Beatty-Kingston, Austin Brereton, Ger- 


trude Carr-Davison, T. Child, Savile Clarke, 
Perey Fitzgerald, Walter Gordon, Charles 
Hervey, J. Palgrave Simpson, Clement Scott, 
H. Standing, ete, ete. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


OHARLES DIOKENS & EVANS, 26, Wellingtoa St. Strand. 









































“HEHDOZON E” 


4 IS THE MOST DELICATE & REFRESHING 





@ 
YS 


Po VON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE IN THE WORLD. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS, WINE MERCHANTS, and GROCERS. 
A Sample Case containing Six Dozen Half-Bottles sent free for 36s. 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET & NUMEROUS TESTIMONIALS SENT FREE BY POST. 


PACKHAM & Co., Limited, CROYDON. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 





First-Class Medals te MAW & CO., International Exhibition of 
Dublin, 1865; » 1865 ; Paris, 1867 ; Philadelphia, ee Paras: 
1878; and numerous others. 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 


mrrnrn | 
. mt ~ GLASS 
CLASS FLOWER STANDS sor T FOR TABLE F DECORATIONS. 


SONS, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, Trafalgar Square, London. GEORGE HOUGHTON AN D SON, 


MAW & CO.. BENTHALL WORKS. BROSELEY. 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ALL PURE FLAX. 
‘The Irish Damasks of Messrs, 


CAMBRIC oii octets, 1 
or n, 1s, | 3 
mn Ention, 2s, 11d. 3 \For Ladies, 5s. 11d. 5, |RoBINson & CLEAVER havea world- 


,, Gentlemen, 4s. 9d. » Gentlemen, 7s. 9d. &\wide fame.”—The Queen, 
otz.—Handkerchiefs go by Post for 4d. to 6d. per doz. } hme Collars, 3d. to = Cuffs, 6d. 


combining 

and thelr few 
of the first designers of the da 
and estimates for every kind o: floor and wall —, Specs mens may be 





highly d and ib for ordinary floors 
ible a MAW a Co. ’s a -book, the work 
, forwarded, together with s; ecial designs 


seen also at Maw and Co.’s London Agents, SIMPSON and 


























Samples and Irish Damasks and Household Linen: 
Price List Fish Napkins, 3s. 11d. per doz. Royal irish Linen. Sheoting, 2yds. 
Post Free. Dinner Napkins, 6s.10d._ ,, wide, from 1s, 11d. per yard, 
8 Table Cloths, 2 yards square, | Fine Linens and Linen Diapers, 
yard wide, ls. per yard, 





Best £% and 5s. 11d, per ‘dozen, _— 

4-fo inen or adies 

SHIRTS. Prints, &c., 358. 6d. | CUFFS. Gentlemen, and HAN D KE RC H i E F S 

(I RS SAN EA A EA LL TT AE 

28, extra). 10s, 9d, per rong = : 

REAL SHETLAND WOOL SHAWLS.—Warrz, 2 yards square, post free, Is. 10d. each; CaRDImaL or 

RICHLY FRINGED SHETLAND SHAWLS.—Wazi'2, post free, 3s. 3d.; Brack or Oarprnat, 3s, 6d, 

THE ABOVE ARB MARVELLOUS Goons. 


COLLARS. Ladies’ and Children’s, 3s. 11d.; Gentlemen’s, 95: 114. to finest quality made. 
half-dozen (to measure, | hildren, 5s. 
Buack, 2s. Also a Special Lot of 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN, BELFAST. 





Trade Mark on every Oasting. 


lacfarlane’s Castings, 
“\” PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. — 
FIRST CLASS AWARD AT THE INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION, LONDON, [88I. 
ILLUSTRATED catalogue price list and estimates on application. 


WALTER MACFARLANE & CO., GLASGOW. 
CONTRACTORS by appointment to her majesty’s war department. 
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NATIONAL 
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Fon Bitiers 


Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best ever made. They are compounded from Hops, Buchu, 


Mandrake (Podophyllin) and Dandelion—the oldest, best, and most valuable medicines 
in the world, and contain all the best and most curative properties of all other Bitters, being the 
greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. 
NO. DISEASE OR ILL HEALTH CAN POSSIBLY LONG EXIST WHERE THESE BITTERS ARE USED, 
so varied and perfect are their operations, 
RE MEMBER, Hop Bitters is no vile, drugged nostrum, but the Purest and Best Medicine ever | 
made; the “Invalid’s Friend and Hope,” and no person or family should be without them. Try | 
the Bitters to-day. , 
FOR SALE BY ALL CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 





KEATINGS 


. COUGH 
ee] LOZENGES 


All Children safer from them, if |[*,,<omtely the best kn = 
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know where to take a respectable young 
woman, and you do.” 

“Of course I do. ‘ Your affectionate 
son, Ralph.’ I don’t object to respectable 
young women at all. I know several 
sisters who are really quite nice, and 
no trouble at all. I rather like being 
chaperon. Let me see. I can’t to-morrow, 
nor Tuesday, nor Wednesday. Thursday 
—yes, ‘Olga,’ on Thursday. Feed here with 
me, and we'll fetch Miss Fanny and go.” 

“¢ Olga’! Is that the piece where your 
bayadtre does the double-shuffle, or the 
pas de pois seché, or whatever her style 
of Natch is called in London? Ah! the 
sacrifice won’t be so vast, after all.” 

Ralph, for all his professions of advanced 
manliness, coloured. 

“ Double-shuffles be hanged. Nelly’s 
one thing, and Miss Lawrence is another,” 
he said, as awkwardly as if he were the 
rawest of schoolboys. “One doesn’t mix 
things. I know some men do, but it’s 
awfully bad form. “No; Nelly’s not in 
‘Olga.’ You needn’t be afraid.” 

Lawrence had not been in the least 
afraid, and he first stared, then smiled a 
little from some superior height, at such 
old-fashioned scruples in a man who was 
no older in mere years than he. But he 
said nothing. He liked the future Sir 
Ralph Bassett so much, that he would 
sooner have him for a brother-in-law than 
any man he knew. 

The letter was written; and, in due 
course, that is to say on Thursday, Ralph 
received this answer from Sir Charles : 

“My pear Boy,—You have certainly 
learned one thing in Urquhart’s chambers: 
the art of coming to the point, and making 
other people come to it also. You will 
find enclosed my cheque for the sum you 
say you want—namely, fifty pounds ; and, 
as you don’t tell me-what you want it for, 
I won’t ask you. Iwas sorry you put off 
coming back from Switzerland so long that 
you had to go straight to London instead 
of going there vid home, and I can’t quite 
agree with you (I wish I could) that 
Urquhart could not, without your imme- 
diate personal assistance, have dealt with 
the difficulties of Gray and Green. 

‘* Please to remember that it isa century 
at least since the heavy father in the coun- 
try made a point of believing everything 
that he heard from his son in town. You 
don’t tell me much (to say the least of it) 
of your Swiss tour; but I can quite believe 
there was nothing to tell. It takes a 
clever fellow to say anything new about 





the genus Cockney, which is, I believe, 
the principal production now to be found 
in that country of patriotic publicans, who 
find their native land so dear, that they 
can’t rest till they have made foreigners 
find it still dearer. But you have a sign 
of grace—you don’t retail guide-book gush, 
and you don’t think it interesting to set 
down how high you have carried an un- 
broken neck above the level of the sea. 
Only if you didn’t carry these common 
objects with you, why go at all? For I 
don’t suppose you carried any particular 
object of your own, unless to give Black- 
stone a holiday ; which I’m afraid was the 
carrying of coalsto Newcastle. IwishIcould 
think you were using your time. I was no 
idler in London, I can tell you, in my time. 
By the way, you say you have come across 
aman by the name of Doyle, who claims 
acquaintance with me. I did have some 
knowledge of a literary ragamuffin named 
Doyle, who I thought had gone to the dogs, 
and died there, long ago. And, apropos 
of Doyle and cheques (if this Doyle be 
that Doyle), if he tries to scrape up an 
acquaintance with you, on the strength of 
having now and then drunk at my expense, 
don’t let him. He’s nota man to know. 
He’s the kind of man who does not vanish 
when you've lent him half-a-crown. It’s 
the half-crown that vanishes — not he. 
So he told you that story about the. child 
in Gray’s Inn. It was really rather a curious 
one. I'll tell it you some day. Id for- 
gotten it myself, till your letter brought 
it back tome. Just asa matter of curiosity, 
ask Simple if he ever gives work now to 
a sort of an odd job clerk of the name of 
Nelson ; and ask Nelson if he happens to 
know what has become of a girl named 
Marion Burden. From what I remember 
of Doyle, I don’t like the notion of his 
turning up at this time of day, and taking 
so warm an interest in men who he thinks 
may be worth looking after. A man like 
that always ends in one of two ways—he 
either drinks himself to death, or else 
he drinks himself into an unscrupulous 
scoundrel. Nelson was a sort of an idiot, 
not likely to improve by keeping ; so you 
see it might possibly be prudent to hear 
what the idiot has to say before the black- 
guard gets hold of him ; a girl, for whose 
bringing up I once paid (till I was firm 
enough to refuse to be bled any more), 
might be a card in the hands of an idiot 
and a knave. Of course they could do 
nothing really, and I need not tell you 
that the story you will hear from me and 
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(if he tells the truth) from Nelson might 
be published from the housetops for any- 
thing I care. But, asit might be twisted, 
I should like to know what Nelson has to 
say of his own motion.—God bless you. 
Your affectionate FATHER.” 

It could not possibly strike Ralph, know- 
ing nothing of the circumstances, that it 
was in the least strange for Sir Charles 
Bassett, after carelessly ignoring every sort 
of connection with his old life for a whole 
generation, to suddenly show an interest 
in what, not being serious, must needs he 
the merest of trifles. Nor did he suppose 
it to be more than a trifle. But he was 
naturally struck by the coincidence be- 
tween Lawrence’s piece of guess-work and 
character-reading and his father’s views of 
things. This Doyle was evidently a 
dangerous man, to be kept at arm’s length. 
Nobody—and the best of men least—can 
afford to laugh at a lie. So that very 
morning he asked after Mr. Nelson at Mark 
and Simple’s. As it happened, however, 
Mr. Nelson was out on some errand, and 
would not be back for at least an hour ; 
and it also happened that, on that par- 
ticular Thursday, hours were to Ralph 
precious things. He had to dine earlier 
than usual to go with Lawrence and his 
sister to the theatre, and he had to 
dress before dinner, and he had to take a 
ride before dressing, and before that he 
had to see a man about a dog for a lady, 
and to order some cigars, and several 
equally important matters to attend to; 
and neither the next day nor the next 
would he be able to be near Gray’s Inn at 
all. So, struck by a happy thought, he 
left this note to be given to the clerk on 
his return from his errand: 

“Sir Charles Bassett wishes to make 
enquiries after Marion Burden. Will Mr. 
Nelson kindly call to-morrow (Friday) 
evening at the above address, and give 
what information he can? Any time 
between five and seven.” 

Being in a hurry, and being nothing of 
a detective, the message was neither so 
judiciously nor so clearly worded as it 
might have been, and rather mixed up its 
actual writer with the writer’s father. But 
of course it did well enough, saved a 
great deal of bother, and enabled Ralph 
to send word to his father sooner than, 
owing to urgent private engagements, 
would have been otherwise possible. He 
was equally successful, or at least, equally 
satisfied with himself, in the matter of the 
dog, and of the cigars. Then he rode, 





dressed, met Lawrence at the club, dined, 
and then went to take up Miss Lawrence 
at the relations with whom she was stay- 
ing, but who, as they never went out 
anywhere, were of no manner of use toa 
country cousin. 

Fanny Lawrence proved to be a lively 
and commonly pretty girl of that too 
quickly fleeting age when a girl, not to be 
pretty enough, must be very plain indeed, 
and Ralph took a fancy to her at first 
sight, as was his usual way with women 
whose beauty was not so great as to give 
them the right to make themselves dis- 
agreeable. Tor that matter, that was the 
last right she was in a mood to claim, for 
she was simple enough to look upon a play 
as a treat, and upon her brother as a truly 
great as well as admirable young man; and 
yet not so simple as to look down upon a 
brother’s friend, who would be some day 
Sir Ralph, and was, meanwhile, as hand- 
some and nice as if he were only a younger 
son and captain in the Guards, 

Whether she was interested in “Olga” 
or not I cannot tell, for she was by no 
means one of those uncomfortable ingénues 
of fiction who so sadly bore their com- 
panions by having no eyes or ears for 
anybody or anything but the stage. From 
first taking her seat, and after as well as 
before the curtain rose, she had eyes for 
everybody and everywhere, down to the 
very sticks that had rattled on the big 
drum ; and she could hear and smile at 
Ralph’s very smallest joke in the middle of 
the most’ thrilling scene. She did not 
even refrain from making original remarks 
on her own account, without any of that 
painful shyness which makes some people 
suspect that their companions may possibly 
prefer the words of the play, at least for 
the time, to theirs, however witty or 
profound. She did not wait till the end 
to criticise, and her criticism took a free 
and wide range. 

“Look at that man playing the very 
big fiddle!” whispered she, while slow 
music was accompanying some climax of 
action. ‘Why doesn’t he cut his hair ? 
And why does he wear that long piece of 
black plaister nearly down to his nose ?” 

“The eccentricities of genius, I suppose,” 
said Ralph. 

“JT wonder what it feels like,” said 
Fanny. “Don’t you?” , 

“What feels like ? 


; You don’t mean 
about having long hair, because I suppose 


you know that very well. 


1 Like having a 
plaister down your nose?” 
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“How absurd you are! Like being a 
genius, I mean. A genius for playing on 
a really large fiddle, or for painting, or 
poetry, or things that people have genius 
for. But look at those people up in that 
box. Do you call her pretty? I dare say 
she is, but——” 

“Up there?” asked Ralph, obediently 
looking vaguely upwards. ‘ Well—no— 
if it comes to that, I can’t say I do. She 
strikes me as being a little too fat and red, 
and a great deal too old for perfect beauty. 
Still, there may be some men who admire 
that style——” 

“ Fat—red—old? You must be looking 
wrong. Oh, I see who you mean. Look, 
Frank—look at what Mr. Bassett says some 
people call pretty!” The curtain had 
fallen now upon the last act but one, so 
that conversation might flow more freely. 
“T mean up there—that rather fair girl in 
white with that man with a large beard.” 

“And, by Jove !” said her brother, “ if 
Bassett says some people call that girl 
pretty, I’m one of them. She’s the only 
girl I’ve seen worth looking at since I’ve 
been home. Why, she must have come 
straight from India——” 

“Oh, Frank! What—with that com- 
plexion and that light sort of hair? Why, 


you must be looking wrong too.” 


“Nonsense, Fanny. I don’t mean the 
niggers. I mean the English girls. They’re 
always prettier out in India than they are 
before they go out, or when they come 
home——” 

“Yes; if only six blackberries came in 
a season, how people would rave about 
them, to be sure! Last year, when we 
had more peaches than we could eat, we 
turned up our noses at them. That girl 
must have been eating too many peaches, 
Tm afraid. Mr. Bassett, which way do 
you like a nose to turn ?” 

Ralph glanced at Fanny’s nose, and 
said, “If anything, just a trifle down,” 
and was rewarded with a bright smile. 

“T don’t pick beauty to bits,” said 
Lawrenee. ‘She is just lovely—nose and 
all. Greeks and Romans always bring 
back the bad side of my school days, and 
Jews—but talking of Jews—by Jove! 
Bassett, look at the man with her! Don’t 
you see ?” 

Fanny, of course, looked up the quickest, 
and saw the big man with the big beard 
lean forward, so that his face could be 
seen clearly. But she was much more 
interested in examining the points of a 
girl who came up so completely to her 





brother’s fastidious taste in beauty. And 
just then the girl also leaned forward ; and, 
as she did so, Fanny, through her opera- 
glass, saw her start, and then half draw 
back, and then colour hotly all over. E 
it a recognition? Had her brother any 
special reason for declaring her to be 
absolutely lovely, even to the point of her 
nose? But, following in her lightning- 
like way the invisible chain that is forgecb 
of starts and glances, she saw, not her 
brother, but the plaistered fiddler staring 
up at the box with all his eyes, and that 
the straightest of invisible lines ran from 
his to the girl’s, and back again. A man 
would have seen nothing of all this. But 
Fanny knew by instinct that she was being 
favoured with an extra scene by way ot 
interlude to “ Olga.” And she had made 
it all out before Ralph had time to exclaim: 

“The archdeacon, by Jove !” 

“TI told you he was a dark sort of cus- | 
tomer. Fancy him going about with a | 
creature like that—that won’t do. Money’s 
money, worse luck; but I’m not going to’ 
stand that sort of thing. As sure as my 
name’s Frank Lawrence, I won’t go home 
to-night without knowing that girl’s name.” | 

Fanny was beginning to feel curious, | 
and Ralph to think that this kind of talk | 
before one’s sister was hardly up to his | 
friend’s usual good form. But the last act 
compelled the fiddler back to his bow, and 
obliged the three to be decently silent— 
so that for the present nothing more could 
come of the adventure, if such Lawrence 
intended it tobe. The girl sat rather more 
back in her box, looked steadfastly on the 
stage, and used her fan a great deal. But 
as soon as the play was over, Lawrence 
managed to hurry his party out, and, 
without seeming to have any purpose, to 
bring them to a stand in the passage until 
the boxes were cleared. They had not been 
there more than a minute when the man with 
the beard, the girl on his arm, passed by. 

“ Ah!” he said, affecting a slight start 
of genial surprise. - “ We fellow Indians 
seem destined to tumble over one another 
in trains, and theatres, and everywhere. 
Do you remember giving me a very season- 
able lecture the other day? And you 
remember your friend Sir Charles Bassett’s 
son? If Mrs. Doyle is new to England,” 
he said, covering the impudence of his self- 
introduction with the politest and most 
deferential of bows, “‘ she must have found 
the inside of a London theatre worth 
seeing.” Not that his impudence was very 
great in his own opinion, for he looked 
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upon the archdeacon as the fairest of all 
possible game, and upon the girl as both 
easier as well as fairer. “Can I see after 
your carriage? Or——” 

“My daughter, Miss Phoebe Doyle,” 
said the archdeacon, correcting the error in 
the shortest and quietest way he could, and 
passed on without another word. 

“ His daughter!” said Lawrence thought- 
fully. ‘“ Miss Phoebe Doyle. I'll remember 
that name. The archdeacon may be an 
uncomfortable creditor to one’s friends, 
poor devils! but for that very reason he 
ought to make a first-rate father-in-law.” 

“Yes, Lawrence,” said Ralph, “ you're 
about right. She is a lovely girl.” For 
which speech Miss Fanny did not reward 
him with a smile. 

“ And her nose does turn up,” said she. 

When Ralph returned home he found a 
letter upon his table, which ran as follows : 

*39, Gray’s Inn Square. 

“*S1r,—I have the honour to regret that 
it will be useless for me to honour myself 
by paying my respects to you. In answer 
to your enquiries, I have to inform Sir 
Charies Bassett of the late lamented death 
—many years ago—through a fatal illness, 
of Miss Marion Eve Psyche Zenobia Dul- 
cibella Jane Burden. I have the honour 
to remain, Sir Charles, yours obediently 
(without prejudice to principle), 

“ HORATIO COLLINGWooD NELSON, 
“G.P.U.R.” 





THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


THE poet Rowe has usually been held 
responsible for the well-known story that 
Shakespeare wrote his Merry Wives of 


Windsor at the bidding or the suggestion ' 


of Queen Elizabeth, who had been so well 
pleased with the character of Falstaff in the 
two parts of King Henry the Fourth, that 
she desired the fat knight’s adventures to be 
continued, and to see him in love. Rowe 
has certainly recorded this tradition in his 
Life of Shakespeare, published ‘in 1709 ; 
but an earlier mention of it may be found 
in the long dedicatory epistle which prefaces 
John Dennis’s Comedy of the Comical 
Gallant, an adaptation of The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, produced at the Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields Theatre in 1702. 

Dennis does not give, as Rowe does, 
the reason why the queen commanded 
that the comedy should be written ; Dennis, 
however, refers, as Rowe does not, to the 
completion of the work in fourteen days. 





Gildon, who wrote a year after Rowe, 
combines the stories of Rowe and Dennis, 
and states that the queen “had obliged ” 
the poet “to write a play of Sir John 
Falstaff in love, and which, I am very 
well assured, he performed in a fortnight.” 

This anecdote has been generally 
accepted as authentic, more or less, b 
the commentators and students of Shakes- 
peare, who have yet found it difficult to 
regard The Merry Wives of Windsor as an 
absolute continuation of the adventures of 
Falstaff as they are exhibited in the First 
and Second Parts of King Henry the 
Fourth. Sir John at the Boar’s Head is 
not altogether the same character as the 
Sir John who lounges at the Garter Inn ; 
both are absurdly fat, and both jest- 
their monstrous proportions; but the 
earlier Falstaff had not the personal 
vanity nor the foolish credulity which 
leads the later Falstaff astray, and renders 
him the butt of The Merry Wives. And 
want of harmony exists in regard to the 
facts and incidents of the play. Mrs. 
Quickly, for instance, in the First Part 
of Henry the Fourth, is the spouse of* the 
host of the Boar’s Head; in the Second 
Part she is a poor widow of Eastcheap, 
with hopes of becoming the wife of 
Falstaff; while in Henry the Fifth—but 
in this play, of course, occurs the death 
of Falstaff—we find her married to Pistol, 
after having been “ troth plight” to Nym. 
Yet in The Merry Wives of Windsor she 
is unmarried, the nurse, or cook, or 
laundress of Dr. Caius, and a stranger to 
Falstaff. It might be conjectured that 
Shakespeare, being commanded to repre- 
sent Falstaff in love, planned that hiscomedy — 
should be viewed as a sort of prologue to 
his historical plays, and exhibited Falstaff 
at an earlier period of his career, when he 
had more youth on his side, and was more 
likely to fall a prey to the tender passion 
and to become the dupe of his own 
susceptibilities and frailties. But Falstaff 
is not really younger in the comedy than 
in the plays, and the offences he is charged 
with in the way of beating Shallow’s men, 
killing his deer, and breaking open his 
lodge, must assuredly have been committed 
after Falstaff’s visit to Shallow in Glouces- 
tershire, represented in the Second Part of 
Henry the Fourth. 

Mr. Charles Knight, conjecturing that 
the Merry Wives may really have preceded 
the two parts of Henry the Fourth, has 
counselled, with a view to the right appre- 
ciation of the comedy, that it should be 
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dissociated from the historical plays. And 
it is possible, of course, that the inven- 
tions of the poet were not designed to be 
completely concordant; that he did not 
intend to be bound by his own prescrip- 
tions, or to reconcile the details and what 
may be called the facts of his fictions. 
Certainly the discrepancies in these accounts 
of Falstaff and his adventures have not 
been any source of embarrassment to 
theatrical audiences. These have been 
content to enjoy the fat knight upon his 
author's own terms: to welcome him, let 
him come as and when he would. 

The first edition of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, the quarto of 1602, is supposed 
to have been a piratical publication. The 
title-page was amply descriptive of the 
work: “A most pleasant and excellent 
conceited comedie of Sir John Falstaffe and 
The Merrie Wives of Windsor. Entermixed 
with sundry variable and pleasing memors 
of Syr Hugh, the Welsh knight, Justice 
Shallow, and his wise cousin, M. Slender. 
With the swaggering vaine of auncient 
Pistoll and Corporall Nym. By William 
Shakespeare. As it hath bene divers times 
acted by the Right Honorable My Lord 
Chamberlaine’s servants. Both before her 
Majestie and elsewhere. London : printed 
by T. C., for Arthur Johnson, and are 
to be sold at his shop in Powles Church- 
yard at the signe of the Flower de 
Leuse and the Crowne—1602.” In the 
opinion of Mr. Halliwell, the close of 
1592, Shakespeare being then in his twenty- 
ninth year, should not be considered too 
early a date for the composition of so 
meagre a sketch as the play appears in 
this its earliest edition. Shakespeare could 
easily have produced such a work in 
fourteen days. It has been conjectured, 
moreover, that the comedy was first re- 
presented at Windsor Castle in January, 
1593, when Queen Elizabeth is known 
to have held tournaments and given 
entertainments of a dramatic character. 
A later date, however, has been usually 
assigned to the composition of the sketch 
of The Merry Wives of Windsor, a second 
edition of which, differing little from the 
publication of 1602, was issued in 1619. 
The amended or completed play, which is 
the original work amplified and re-written, 
was first published in the folio of 1623. 

Shakespeare is supposed to have found 
certain of the materials of his fable in 
the Italian stories of Filenio Sisterna, 
of Buccinolo and Pietro Paolo, of Lucius 
and Camillus, of Nerino of Portugal, 





of The Two Lovers of Pisa, and in 
the old English Tale of the Fish- 
wife of Brentford, which last, Malone 
thinks, “ probably led Shakespeare to lay 
the scene of Falstaff's love adventures 
at Windsor ;” although there is reason to 
think that the play was published some 
time before the tale. 

These are all stories of gallantry in which 
wives are fair and frail, husbands are duped, 
and lovers trick and prosper ; time out of 
mind poets and romancists have been pro- 
lific producers of such narratives. There 
are certain resemblances, as in the employ- 
ment of a buck-basket for a lover’s hiding- 
place, the constituting a husband the 
confidant of his wife’s lover, and the inter- 
change of advices between two ladies 
addressed by the same gallant, with the 
use of corresponding forms of expression 
which tend to prove Shakespeare’s acquaint- 
ance with the stories in question. But he 
was not much indebted to them, and 
whereas they always sided with the lover 
and rejoiced in his successes, Shakespeare 
was careful to show the lover discomfited 
and ridiculous. Moreover, Falstaff was 
his own absolute creation. No trace of the 
fat knight is to be discovered in any pre- 
ceding play or novel. He is thoroughly 
English born, Shakespeare’s own child, and, 
as Hazlitt has described him, “the most 
substantial comic character that ever was 
invented.” 

“The original performer of Falstaff,” 
writes Davies in his Dramatic Miscellanies, 
“ was doubtless that excellent comedian, 
W. Lowin; the praise and boast of his 
time for variety of comic parts.” 

In the answer to Pope, published by 
Roberts, a player, in 1729, Lowin was also 
stated to be the first representative of 
the characters of Henry the Eighth and 
Hamlet. But these allegations are not to 
be implicitly accepted. Mr. J. P. Collier 
holds it to be certain that The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, the last play in which Falstaff 
figures, “‘was written, acted, and printed 
before Lowin belonged to the company b 
which it was produced.” In Wright’s 
Historia Histrionica, 1699, Old Trueman, 
in his colloquy with Lovewit touching the 
early state of the stage, is supposed to 
say: “In my time before the wars, 
Lowin used to act with mighty applause 
Falstaff, Morose, Volpone, Mammon in The 
Alchemist, and Melantius in The Maid’s 
Tragedy.” Mr. Collier notes, however, 
that Lowin could not have been the original 
Morose, Epicene having been produced by 
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a rival company ; that he could only have 
played Melantius after the death of Bur- 
badge, and Falstaff “after the character had 
been relinquished by Hemminge or some 
older performer.” No evidence is forth- 
coming as to Hemminge’s performance of 
Falstaff; but his prominent position as an 
actor in the Lord Chamberlain’s company 
would certainly have entitled him to the 
part. Lowin lived through the Civil War, 
which reducéd him to a very necessitous 
condition, but he is said to have died land- 
lord of the Three Pigeons’ Inn, Brentford. 
Another authority records his interment at 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, in 1669, when 
he must have been ninety-three. 

That Falstaff soon won for himself the 
applause and the admiration of the public 
cannot be questioned. The closing of 
the theatres could not demolish or sub- 
vert him; he still thrived, if furtively, 
in the detached scenes or drolls which 
Cox, the comedian, was carrying about 
the country, and representing at wakes 
and fairs, with the connivance or in 
defiance of the authorities. Clearly, how- 
ever, from the title of the droll, The 
Robber Knight; or, the Robbers Robbed, it 
was Sir John’s adventures, not with The 
Merry Wives, but with the Prince and 
Poins, that Cox was wont to exhibit. The 
character was, no doubt, sustained by Cox 
himself, and at this time, it appears, the 
spectators were content that Falstaff should 
be “no extravaganza of obesity;” he was 
not required to be “stuffed ” after the pro- 
digious manner of later Falstaffs. 

The theatres having reopened, it was not 
long before The Merry Wives of Windsor 
reappeared upon the boards. Mr. Pepys 
recounts, under date the 6th December, 
1660, his visit to the New Theatre (Killi- 
grew’s) in the tennis-court, Vere Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, “the finest play- 
house, I believe, that ever was in England,” 
where he saw a performance of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, “the humours of the 
country gentleman and of the French doctor 
very well done, but the rest but very 
poorly, and Sir J. Falstaff as bad as any.” 
He reports, too, that the play was “ ill 
done” when he saw it again on the 25th 
September in the following year. On the 
15th August, 1667, he records: “Sir W. 
Penn and I to the Duke’s House, where a 
new play. The king and the court there ; 
the house full and an act begun, and so 
went to the King’s [Killigrew’s], and there 
saw The Merry Wives of Windsor, which 
did not please me at all, in no part of 





it.” The character of Falstaff, in Pepys’s 
time, was probably supported by William 
Cartwright, an old actor formerly attached 
to the private theatre in Salisbury Court, 
who had once been a bookseller. At any 
rate, it is clear, from Downes’s Roscius 
Anglicanus, that Cartwright was accus- 
tomed to represent the Falstaff of King 
Henry the Fourth, Part the First, and 
Pepys writes on the 2nd November, 1667 : 
“To the King’s playhouse, and there saw 
Henry the Fourth ; and, contrary to expec- 
tation, was pleased in nothing more than 
in Cartwright’s speaking of Falstaff’s speech 
about ‘What is honour?’” Langbaine, 
whose Account of the English Dramatic 
Poets was published in 1691, writes of the 
Falstaff of Henry the Fourth, Part the First, 
that the character “used to be played by 
Mr. Lacy, and never failed of universal 
applause ;” so that Lacy and Cartwright 
must have shared the part between them. 
Lacy died in 1681 ; Cartwright survived 
him. By his will, dated 1686, Cartwright 
bequeathed his books, pictures, and writings 
to Dulwich College, where his portrait is 
still preserved. 

When Dennis, in 1702, produced at 
Drury Lane his adaptation, The Comical 
Gallant; or, the Amours of Sir John 
Falstaff, The Merry Wives of Windsor had 
probably undergone many years of neglect. 
In the dedicatory epistle to the published 
play, Dennis mentions that he was pre- 
pared for the opposition alike of those who 
deemed the original so admirable “that 
nothing should be added to it, and of those 
who fancied it to be so despicable that any 
one’s time would be lost upon it.” How- 
ever, he did not himself think it despicable, 
for he knew very well that it had pleased 
“one of the greatest queens that ever 
was in the world;” and that in Charles 
the Second’s time, “‘ when people had an 
admirable taste in comedy, all those men 
of extraordinary parts, who were the orna- 
ments of that court, as the late Duke of 
Buckingham, my Lord Normanby, my 
Lord Dorset, my late Lord Rochester, Sir 
Charles Sedley, Dr. Fraser, Mr. Savil, Mr. 
Buckley, were in love with the beauties 
of this comedy.” Moreover, Mr. Dennis 
thought he might depend in some measure 
upon his own judgment, considering his 
long acquaintance with the best comic 
poets ; and he believed he found in the play 
‘three or four extraordinary characters 
that were exactly drawn and truly comical,” 
with “some as happy touches as ever were 
in comedy.” ° 
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Mr. Dennis’s adaptation was unsuccessful, 
and assuredly it did not merit success. 
He re-wrote one-half the dialogue, re- 
arranged the incidents, and introduced a 
new character, the Host of the Bull, the 
brother of Mrs. Ford. Mrs. Quickly he con- 
verted into Doll Tearsheet ; the characters 
of Anne Page and Fenton, who is supposed 
to be Mrs. Ford’s nephew, he rendered 
more important, while reducing Dr. Caius 
and Sir Hugh almost to insignificance. 
In order to increase the alarms of Falstaff, 
Mrs. Page assumes a disguise, calling her- 
self Captain Dingboy, and affecting to be 
the lover of Mrs. Ford. In this character 
she frightens Falstaff by discharging a 
pistol at him, and subsequently she attacks 
Ford, when her peruke falls off and she is 
recognised. Falstaff’s second adventure, 
when he escapes as Mother Prat of Brent- 
ford, is wholly omitted. In the last act, 
when Falstaff appears as Herne the Hunter, 
a terrible symphony being heard, he secretes 
himself in a tuft of trees and escapes 
unhurt, the pretended fairies attacking 
Ford in his stead ; Ford having, for some 
reason, assumed the dress and aspect of 
Falstaff. Apparently Dennis thought it 
more admirable to punish the husband for 
his jealousy than the lover for his gallantry. 
Slender and Caius both assume women’s 
dress and masks, while Fenton and Anne 
Page appear undisguised. The Host of the 
Garter, dressed as a parson, has married 
Caius to Slender, and a combat between 
them ensues. Genest notes : “ This is a very 
bad alteration of Shakespeare.” 

The names of the actors engaged in 
the representation of The Comical Gallant 
have not been recorded. Genest thinks 
that George Powell, an actor of good repute 
both in tragedy and comedy, whose intem- 
perate habits, however, ruined his pro- 
fessional prospects, may have been the 
Falstaff, and Davies notes that Powell 
during the life of Betterton acted Falstaff 
“in his particular manner,” even to mimick- 
ing him “ in those acute pains of the gout 
which sometimes surprised him in the time 
of action.” But Powell did not become a 
member of the Drury Lane company until 
two seasons after the production of The 
Comical Gallant. Dennis’s Falstaff may 
have been Mills, a leading actor at that 
time; or the comedian Pinkethman, per- 
haps, essayed the part. According to the 
adaptor, Falstaff “was by no means acted 
to the satisfaction of the audience ;” but 
Dennis may have ascribed to the players 
the failure really due to the play. He adds 





that when The Merry Wives of Windsor 
was revived in Charles the Second’s time, 
“no character pleased to a height except 
Slender as acted by Wintershal,” a veteran 
player, who shone both in comedy and 
tragedy. 

Downes records that between Candlemas, 
1704, and April, 1706, four plays, sup- 
ported by the companies of the two play- 
houses, were represented by command 
before the Court at St. James’s. One of 
these plays was The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, performed on the 23rd April, 
the Queen’s coronation-day. The per- 
formance, in which the best actors of the 
time took part, is said to have given great 
satisfaction. The great Mr. Betterton 
personated Falstaff, to the Ford of Powell, 
the Sir Hugh Evans of Dogget, the Dr. 
Caius of Pinkethman, the Mrs. Ford and 
Mrs. Page of Mrs. Bracegirdle and Mrs. 
Barry. The comedy was repeated on the 
16th May at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre, “as it was performed before her 
Majesty at St. James’s.” The playbills 
were headed “ not acted for sixteen years,” 
however, when The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor was again represented upon the same 
stage. Mr. Quin was now the Falstaff; 
Ryan was Ford ; Griffin, Sir Hugh Evans; 
C. Bullock, Slender, etc. The comedy 
was acted eighteen times during the 
season, and altogether enjoyed a success 
which must, as Genest observes, have 
been mortifying to Dennis, who was able 
to compare the triumph of the original 
text with the failure of his adapted version. 
At this time, it may be observed, the 
actors adhered to the folio edition of the 
comedy in which Ford assumes the name 
of Broome instead of Brook, as in the 
quartos, although the context clearly re- 
quires the name to be Brook that Falstaff’s 
puns may not fail of effect. Dennis was, 
perhaps, only acquainted with the folio ; 
he was careful to suppress the jests which 
have indeed no intelligibility so long as 
Ford calls himself not Brook but Broome. 
Dr. Johnson relates, in his Life of Elijah 
Fenton, how, in company with his friend, 
William Broome—they had both helped 
Pope materially in his translation of the 
Odyssey—and the dissolute clergyman Ford, 
Fenton visited the theatre one night to 
see The Merry Wives of Windsor repre- 
sented. As a dramatic poet, Fenton 
claimed free admission for himself and his 
friends, and attended at the stage-door 
with that object. The doorkeeper enquired 
their names. Fenton replied that they 
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were three persons absolutely necessary to 
the performance, for their names were 
Broome, Ford, and Fenton. Pope, in his 
elition of the play, restored the name to 
Brook. The editors of the Cambridge 
Shakespeare have suggested that Broome 
was hastily substituted for Brook at the 
time of the publication of the first folio, in 
order to gratify some real person named 
Brook, and possibly living at Windsor, who 
objected to the free use of his patronymic 
upon a public stage. 

Davies relates that The Merry Wives of 
Windsor was the first play “ which fixed 
the attention of the public” at the Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields Theatre, then engaged 
in brisk rivalry with the old-established 
comedians of Drury Lane. Rich, the 
Lincoln’s Inn manager, had engaged certain 
players of distinction, with recruits from 
the provinces and deserters from the elder 
theatre. He had supplied his house with 
new scenery and decorations; his stage 
was more extended than the Drury Lane 
stage, and was adorned on both sides with 
large looking-glasses, which Quin described 
as “traps to catch actresses who cared 
more for their persons than for their pro- 
fession.” But when the attractions of 


Rich’s theatre had lost the gloss of novelty, 
“the audiences,” as Davies tells us, “ for- 
sook the new company for their old friends 


at Drury Lane.” For a time, however, 
the success of The Merry Wives of Windsor 
was very great. ‘The comedy was so 
perfectly played in all its parts that the 
critics in acting universally celebrated the 
merit of the performers. For all this success, 
however, the comedy was soon laid upon 
the shelf, and for a considerable time. It 
was so far forgotten, indeed, that the 
play-bill boldly declared it had not been 
acted for thirty years when, in December, 
1754,it was revived at Drury Lane and acted 
five times successively. Quin was still Sir 
John ; Ford was played by Milward ; Sir 
Hugh Evans by Griffin; Caius by Harper. 
It is strange to find Slender personated by 
Theophilus Cibber, who was subsequently 
so famous a representative of Pistol that 
the name was generally bestowed upon 
him, “at first as a mark of merit, but 
finally as a term of ridicule.” The comedy 
was played again at Drury Lane in 1743, 
when Delane was Sir John; Yates, Sir 
Hugh Evans ; and Mrs. Woffington, Mrs. 
Ford; and again in 1758, when Shuter 
essayed the character of Falstaff. What 
Davies says of his performance of the 
superior Falstaff of Henry the Fourth, Part 





the First, is probably applicable enough to 
his effort in The Merry Wives of Windsor: 
“What Ned wanted in judgment he supplied 
by archness and drollery. He enjoyed the 
effects of his roguery with a chuckle of his 
own compounding, and rolled his full eye 
when detected with a most laughable 
effect.” Other representatives of Falstaff 
in The Merry Wives of Windsor were 
Hulett, at Goodman’s Fields, in 1732 
(Hulett was famous for the loudness of 
his voice, and, as in the cast of Stephen 
Kemble, he did not need to be “stuffed” 
for the part—a biographer describes him 
as a mountain of flesh); Stephens, at 
Covent Garden, in 1740; Dunstall, at 
Covent Garden, in 1754; and Love, at 
Drury Lane, in 1764, of whom Churchill 
wrote in the Rosciad : 

Old Falstaff, played by Love, shall please once 

ink eens set the audience in a roar. 

The year 1777 saw the first appearance 
in London, at the Haymarket Theatre, of 
the distinguished actor John Henderson, a 
very famous Falstaff. He brought great 
profit to the Haymarket during a very hot 
summer. The Merry Wives of Windsor 
was played for the benefit of Foote’s 
faithful treasurer, Jewell, when the house 
might have filled three times over, and 
crowds departed, unable to obtain admis- 
sion. Henderson was supported by the 
Ford of Palmer and the Sir Hugh Evans 
of Parsons. He had desired to appear in 
London five years before, but on the advice 
of Garrick, who avowed that his voice had 
neither strength nor modulation sufficient 
for a London theatre, he accepted an 
engagement at Bath. At the close of his 
second season at Bath he again presented 
himself to the London authorities, Garrick, 
Foote, Harris, and Leake, and rehearsed 
before them. “His fate,” writes his 
biographer, “was to find all of them 
‘damn with faint applause.’” But when 
Colman gave him an opportunity at the 
Haymarket, his success with the audience 
was most unequivocal. He played, during 
his first season, Shylock, Richard, Hamlet, 
and Falstaff, establishing himself as one of 
the leading actors of the time. 

Henderson’s success at the Haymarket 
promptly led to his engagement, by Sheri- 
dan, at Drury Lane for the ensuing season 
at a salary of ten pounds per week, then 
thought to be a considerable price to pay 
for an actor’s services. It became necessary, 
also, for Sheridan to compensate the 
manager of the Bath Theatre for the 
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abrupt termination of Henderson’s agree- 
ment with him for a term of years. In 
lieu of the stipulated forfeit of three 
hundred pounds, Sheridan permitted the 
representation of The School for Scandal 
at Bath, and it was understood that 
Henderson should be free to act there for 
some few nights during the season. After 
playing Hamlet, Richard, Shylock, Falstaff 
in the First and Second Parts of Henry the 
Fourth, King John, Don John in The 
Chances, Bayes, Boabdil, Edgar Atheling 
in The Battle of Hastings, Benedick, and 
some other parts, Henderson appeared, on 
the 24th February, 1778, as Falstaff in 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, being well 
supported by the Ford of Smith, the Sir 
Hugh Evans of Parsons, the Slender of 
Dodd, and the Dr. Caius of Baddeley. In 
1779, tempted by a larger salary, and 
influenced by the consideration that he 
should enjoy a wider range of characters— 
in this respect Smith was an obstruction 
at Drury Lane—Henderson accepted an en- 
gagement at Covent Garden, As Falstaff he 
had the assistance of the Caius of Wewitzer, 
an admirable representative of foreign 


characters, and the Ford of Wroughton, 
whom Mr. Cole, in his Life of Charles 


Kean, describes as a “second-class actor in 
general, with strong physical deficiencies, 
but occasionally inspired to excellence, as 
in Ford, Darlemont in Deaf and Dumb, 
Sir John Restless in All the Wrong, 
and Apemanfus in Timon of Athens. He 
was a native of Bath, and retired from the 
stage in 1815. A portrait of Wewitzer 
as Dr. Caius represents him as a French 
physician of the eighteenth century, wear- 
ing a flowing powdered peruke, a three- 
cornered hat, a white cravat, and a long 
cloak, his hands being thrust into a fur 
muff of extraordinary size. In 1781, 
Henderson was playing Falstaff again at 
the Haymarket, with Palmer as Ford, and 
the elegant Miss Farren as Mrs. Ford. 
Within the next few years, Falstaff, in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, was essayed by 
Lee Lewes, by Ryder, from Dublin, and 
by John Palmer. In 1796, at Covent 
Garden, Fawcett first undertook the 
part. At the same theatre, in 1804, 
George Frederick Cooke appeared as 
Falstaff, with John Kemble as Ford, 
Blanchard as Sir Hugh Evans, Knight as 
Slender, Mrs. Glover as Mrs. Ford, and 
Mrs. Davenport as Mrs. Quickly. Kemble, 
who was fond of mending Shakespeare, 
deprived Sir Hugh of his title, describing 
him plainly as Hugh Evans, unaware, 





probably, that Sir was, in former times, 
applied equally to a knight and a clergyman. 
Cooke had, in a previous season, played 
for his benefit Falstaff in the First Part 
of Henry the Fourth. He was highly 
applauded as Falstaff of The Merry Wives, 
if, as his biographer notes, he “did not 
increase his reputation by playing the 
worse after playing the better character.” 
The actor himself confessed, after playing 
the three Falstaffs, that he never could 
please himself with his performance, or 
come up to his own idea of the character. 
He remembered Henderson, “the best of 
Falstaffs, and endeavoured to profit by the 
remembrance.” Dunlop, his biographer, 
adds : “ Whatever his own opinion was 
of his performance of this character, it is 
certain that he had no living competitor, 
and those who never saw Henderson 
or Cooke can form no adequate idea of 
Falstaff.” 

A performance of The Merry Wives at 
Covent Garden in 1811, with Fawcett as 
Sir John, Young as Ford, Liston as 
Slender, Mrs. Gibbs as Mrs. Page, and 
Mrs. Charles Kemble as Mrs. Ford, and 
we come to Reynolds’s conversion of the 
comedy into an opera at Drury Lane, 1824. 
The music was composed by Bishop, and 
theadmired singers, Braham, Miss Stephens, 
and Miss Cubitt, were expressly engaged 
to interpret, operatically, the characters 
of Fenton, Mrs. Ford, and Mrs. Page. 
Dowton appeared as Falstaff, Wallack 
as Ford, and Harley as Slender. Thus 
embellished, the play was presented on 
twenty-four nights. There was probably 
no alteration of the text, except when it 
was thought expedient that a song should 
be introduced, and the necessary cue given 
to the leader of the orchestra. Thus 
Fenton, the tenor, having to execute the 
song of Blow thou Wintry Wind, after 
sauntering about the stage with no apparent 
object, remarked vaguely enough, “ How I 
love the spot where dear Anne Page 
has so often met me and confessed to 
me her love! JBut, ah! methinks the 
sky is overcast! The wind, too, blows 
as though a storm were approaching. 
Well, let it blow on; I am prepared to 
brave its fury,” and then his song was 
forthcoming. Or one of the ladies dis- 
covered that somebody or something 
reminded her of a soldier tired, and thus 
was enabled to interpolate the melodious 
effusion bearing that title. ‘ Fancy,” wrote 
an adverse critic, “the arch and perplexing 
rogueries of the frolicsome dames upon 
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amorous old Jack interrupted every five 
minutes by warbling information that 
Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together, 

or by reminding us of the old proverb, 
‘ All that glistens is not gold.’” The sing- 
ing edition of the play enjoyed considerable 
popularity, however. It was reproduced in 
thesummeratthe Haymarket forthe benefits 
of Dowton and of Madame Vestris, when 
that lady, for the first time, played and sang 
the part of Mrs. Ford. She remembered 
and renewed the old success of the operatic 
comedy in 1840, during her management 
of Covent Garden. Falstaff was now 
played by Bartley, and Slender by Charles 
Mathews, who won great applause in a 
part for which his stage experiences had 
scarcely prepared him. In 1844 and 1846, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Mathews—their mana- 
gerial cares over for a time—were fulfilling 
“ starring” engagements now at the Hay- 
market and now at the Princess’s Theatre, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor was again 
revived with more or less of musical 
embellishment. But Charles Mathews 
now resigned Slender for Sir Hugh Evans, 
playing the part with peculiar humour 
and an admirable Welsh accent; while 
Madame Vestris appeared as Mrs. Page in 
lieu of Mrs. Ford—perhaps the more 
conveniently to sing with Anne Page the 
duet of I know a Bank, borrowed from 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream, and intro- 
duced with special disregard of appro- 
priateness. The Haymarket Falstaff was 
Strickland, a comedian of genuine ability, 
who played the part with much hearty 
humour. At the Princess’s Sir John 
was personated by Granby, Ford by 
Wallack, Page by Ryder, Slender by 
Compton, and Mrs. Ford by Mrs. Stirling 
—a thoroughly efficient cast. These were 
the last representations of the comedy with 
operatic adornments. When, in 1851, Mr. 
Charles Kean produced The Merry Wives 
of Windsor at the Princess’s Theatre, the 
poet’s text was faithfully followed. As 
Ford, Mr. Kean obtained, perhaps, his most 
complete success in Shakespearian comedy. 
Mr. G. H. Lewes wrote of his performance : 
“The very inflexibility of his face here 
gives him real comic force. Precisely 
because his features will not express any 
fluctuation of feeling, they are admirably 
suited to express the puzzled wondering 
stolidity of the jealous bamboozled hus- 
band.” Falstaff was played by the veteran 
Bartley, now on the eve of retiring from 
the stage. He was very low of stature, 





and his voice lacked richness and depth; 
but he was portly of presence, well versed 
in the text, an intelligent and very expe- 
rienced actor; the public rewarded his 
exertions with most hearty applause. Mrs. 
Kean and Mrs. Keeley appeared as Mrs. 
Ford and Mrs. Page. Shallow was played 
by Meadows, Sir Hugh by Keeley, Caius 
by Alfred Wigan, Page by James Vining, 
Pistol by Ryder. Anne Page was Miss 
Mary Keeley. The dramatic persone had 
usually assumed dresses of an Elizabethan 
pattern; but costumes of the time of 
Henry the Fourth were now worn, and 
the stage fittings and decorations professed 
to be historically accurate. Nevertheless, 
it_has often been observed that the manners 
and language of the play are throughout of 
Shakespeare’s own time ; he presents to us 
Windsor under Elizabeth, a quiet country 
town sleeping in the shadow of the royal 
fortress, peopled by a merry company, 
frank and hospitable, little occupied, as 
Mr. Knight says, save in gossiping and 
laughing, and making sport out of each 
other’s cholers and weaknesses. 

At the old Adelphi Theatre Shakespeare 
appeared but rarely. Yet, in 1853, The 
Merry Wives of Windsor underwent. per- 
formances upon the confined stage so long 
dedicated to melodrama and wild farce. 
For the first time Slender found a feminine 
representative in Miss Woolgar, and Mrs. 
Ford, personated by Madame Celeste, 
spoke with a very foreign accent. The 
Keeley family sustained the characters they 
had undertaken at the Princess’s Theatre 
two years before, and Mr. Wigan again 
appeared as Dr. Caius; Mr. Webster played 
Falstaff; Mr. Leigh Murray, Ford; Mr. 
Honey, Shallow; and Mr. Paul Bedford, 
the Host of the Garter. 

At Sadler’s Wells, during Mr. Phelps’s 
tenancy, The Merry Wives of Windsor was 
occasionally represented ; Sir John being 
portrayed now by the manager himself, 
and now by his deputy, Mr. Barrett, a 
corpulent actor, lusty of voice, and pos- 
sessed of considerable humour. The 
comedy was last seen in London on the 
stage of the Gaiety Theatre during an 
engagement fulfilled there by Mr. Phelps 
in 1874. Pains were not spared to give 
completeness to the representation. The 
costumesand stage decorations were truthful 
and liberal, a scene exhibiting Herne’s Oak, 
with a panoramic view of Windsor Forest, 
being an excellent example of theatrical 
landscape painting. To the last act of the 
comedy Mr. Arthur Sullivan had supplied 
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new music. The pranks of the children 
disguised as fairies absolutely require 
orchestral accompaniment, except, perhaps, 
in the judgment of those who would be 
more Shakespearian than Shakespeare him- 
self, the only change that needed excuse 
being the substitution of a song by Mr. 
Swinburne, Love laid his Sleepless Head on 
2 Thorny Rosy Bed, the music by Mr. 
Sullivan, for Anne Page’s canzonet, Fie 
on Sinful Fantasy. Mr. Phelps, if now 
ani then over-sententious of manner and 
wearisome to the ear from his excessive 
deliberativeness of elocution, was yet a 
vigorous and humorous Falstaff, who, as 
Hazlitt says, “is not the man he was in 
the two parts of Henry the Fourth; his 
wit and eloquence have left him; instead 
of making a butt of others, he is made a 
butt of by them. Neitheris there a single 
particle of love in him to excuse his follies ; 
he is merely a designing barefaced knave, 
and an unsuccessful one.” Mrs. John Wood 
and Miss Rose Leclercq were spirited 
representatives of Mrs. Page and Mrs. 
Ford ; as Dr. Caius Mr. Arthur Cecil was 
specially droll and vivacious. 





DEATH. 
THERE is a shadow standing by the cradle 
Where sleepeth softly a beloved child ; 
It waiteth anxious at the gayest feasting, 
And mocks our laughter with its laughter wild ; 
It standeth by our bedside, by our table, 
And with its touch the present is defiled. 


It jeers our faint attempts to be forgetful, 
Slanting its fleshless body at the dance. 

Joins all our pleasures, shading them with promise 
That soon its claims it will in truth advance. 

We dare it for awhile! then pray in anguish 
That it will haste to throw its poisoned lance. 


And yet it doth defer its blow. Ah! surely 
Those have the best that follow it the first. 

So shal] they never see their dearest perish. 
Going oneself is surely not the worst ; 

*Tis those who live beyond their best and dearest 
Who really feel that Death’s a thing accursed. 


“ LOLLA.” 

A STORY IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 

THE position of a hospital nurse does 
not in all probability look a very attractive 
one to most women. From an abstract 
point of view they regard it as singularly 
unpleasant, toilsome, and exacting. But 
if brought face to face with its self-sacrifice, 
its high and lofty mission, its countless 
opportunities for ministering to suffering 
humanity, its engrossing duties, its hours 
of busy completeness, none of which may 
be wasted or thrown over, I am certain 
that they would regard the life with very 
different feelings to those they have hitherto 
experienced. 





The cry of “dearth of occupation for 
women” has long been heard, and it is 
well-known how few careers are open 
to them ; careers which afford opportuni- 
ties of independence and usefulness to those 
who have no home-ties and little, if any, 
means. 

Such a position was mine when, at the 
age of five-and-thirty, I found myself alone 
in the world. My parents were dead, my 
sisters married and gone abroad. 

I had a little money, but neither home 
nor occupation; and my mind was too 
active, my affections too powerful, to leave 
me content with such a state of affairs. 

I looked around and about, and took 
counsel with myself as to what I should do 
with my life. 

After long deliberation, a thought struck 
me. I would be a nurse in a children’s 
hospital. 

The idea pleased me. I should have 
plenty of occupation and interest. I should 
always have the consciousness that I was 
of use to others in ever so small a way. 

I should be treated with consideration ; 
my associates would be my equals; for I 
knew well how many ladies, some even 
well off, and in good positions, were 
devoting themselves to this life. On 
the whole I asked nothing better, and set 
myself diligently to work at the prelimi- 
nary difficulties in my way. 

I will not enter here into the minutize of 
training and probation, or the slow and 
gradual steps by which I had to mount 
to the summit of my desires. But I 
will merely recount an episode that 
occurred when I was installed as head 
nurse of the girls’ ward at the Victoria 
Hospital, Chelsea. 


It was in the dusk of a spring evening 
that a little child was brought to the ward 
where I was on duty. She was suffering 
from a diseased hip-joint, I was told. 

The mother was quite a young creature, 


with a pale pretty face. I saw how her 
lips trembled as I advanced to take the 
child. But the little creature clung to her 
with a mute despairing earnestness that 
seemed at variance with her baby years. 
Her mother spoke a few words to her, and 
tried to unclasp the tiny arms that were so 
tightly pressed around her neck. 

“She is very shy, madam,” she said 
apologetically, ‘and we have never been 
parted since she was born. Please excuse 
her. She will go to you presently.” 

The girl’s voice was so sweet and refined, 
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that involuntarily I looked at her with 
closer attention. Though poorly - and 
shabbily dressed, there was that something 
about her which bore the stamp of refine- 
ment, and betrayed it unmistakably. 

I told her to take a seat, and waited 
while she spoke in low tender words to 
the little clinging creature. Gradually the 
child unclasped her hold and turned her 
face tome It was such a beautiful little face! 
Clear waxen pallor on the brow and cheeks ; 
great dark eyes, with lashes long and 
curled ; a tiny mouth of faint red—not 
the rich ripe hue of health; and shading 
the brow and covering the little head, a 
mass of pale-gold curls. 

I almost held my breath in surprise. I 
had never seen such a beautiful face within 
our walls. 

“ How old is she?” I asked the mother. 

“ Three and a half, madam. It is a sad 
heart-break to me to have to part with her, 
but I cannot afford the medical advice she 
needs, and I have been told I cannot do 
better than bring her here. You will be 
kind to her, I am sure?” she continued, 
raising her sad eyes to mine. “ She is all 
I have on earth. Ido not think she will 
be much trouble. She is very patient.” 

“ T am sure she will soon be quite happy 
here,” I said gently. ‘“ All the children are.” 

“Will Lolla say good-night to mother 
now ?” she asked the little one. 

The child looked at her. Large tears 
were in her eyes, but neither sob nor cry 
escaped her. 

A sight more touching I never witnessed 
than that repressed grief. The mother’s 
self-command gave way, but not the child’s. 

I saw the clinging caress, the tiny 
quivering lips; then the colourless face and 
deep dark eyes were turned to me. 

The mother placed her in my arms. A 
faint sob burst from her breast. 

“ God bless and keep you, my darling !” 
she murmured, and then, with a low 
curtsy to me, she left the ward. 

I undressed the wee mite, noting with 
ever-increasing wonder how beautifully 
neat and clean were all her simple homely 
clothes. Then I took her to the bath-room, 
she submitting to all my attentions with 
the same patient mute tranquility. When 
she was placed in her cot, the surgeon 
came to see her, and made a note of her 
case. I saw how grave he looked, and 
followed him as he went away. 

“A bad case ?” I asked. 

“As bad as it can be,” he answered. 
“She must be operated on soon.” 





I went back to the little cot and sat 
down. The child lay on her back, her 
little waxen hands folded together, her 
eyes wide and anxious in their gaze. 

** What is it, dear?” I said. 

“‘Mother has not heard my prayers,” 
she lisped in her quaint baby-fashion. 

“ Will you say them to me?” I asked. 

“Yes, if you please,” she answered. 
* Will you tell me them? Mother always 
does.” 

I began the childish formula we were 
accustomed to use, and she repeated it 
after me. 

At last she stopped. 

“That is wrong,” she said gravely. 
** Mother never says that.” 

“Don’t you pray for your father?” I 
asked wonderingly. 

‘““No. I have no father, mother says.” 

“No father? Where is he? I 
mean——” 

But I paused abruptly. Perhaps he was 
dead. I had better ask no questions. I 
resumed the prayers, and she repeated 
them without further interruption. 

When she had finished, I asked her if 
she would like me to tell her a story. 

“ Please, yes,” she said simply. “ Tell 
me about some of those little boys and 
girls who can’t run about.” 

“Have you never been able to run 
about ?” I said. 

“Yes. But that was long ago,” she 
answered, as if her baby years stretched 
far back into the past. 

I told her what I knew of the other 
children, building up for them a future far 
more bright and hopeful than was at all 
probable. She listened silently, her eyes 
upon my face. 

“Shall I run about too?” she asked at last. 

“T hope so, dear,” I answered. “The 
kind doctors here will do their best to cure 
you, and send you home well and strong. 
How pleased mother will be then, won't 
she?” 

I had touched a tender chord. She 
suddenly turned her little face away and 
sobbed as if her heart would break. 

I tried to pacify her, but it was long ere 
I succeeded. At last, weary and exhausted, 
she fell asleep. 

With an interest stronger than any I 
had hitherto experienced, I watched by her 
side. 

I never saw anything so perfectly 
purely beautiful as she looked. The 
exquisite colourless face might have been 
sculptured in marble, so perfect were the 
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rounded outlines. The lids of the closed 
eyes were so transparent that the tracery 
of the blue veins was distinctly visible, 
and the long sweeping lashes lay like a 
fringe on the pure white cheeks, while over 
the broad and beautifully-formed brow lay 
a mass of soft and shining curls. 

One of the other nurses came up to me 
as I sat there. She had the night duty. 

“ Are you not going?” she asked softly. 
“ Tt is late.” 

I rose from my chair. 

“Ts she not lovely ?” I said. 

“Ts that the new case?” asked Sister 
Grey. “Hip disease again, is it not ?” 

“Yes,” I answered sadly. ‘ The house- 
surgeon says she must be operated on. She 
is such a sweet little creature.” 

We both stood and looked down at the 
unconscious sleeper. 

What is there about the slumber of a 
child that is at once so holy and so awe- 
inspiring ? I have always felt itso, though 
I cannot explain the reason. I daresay 
many a mother has felt the same. In 


child-life altogether there is a mystery, a 
sacredness, wonderful and inexplicable. 
Their thoughts, their fancies, their ideas, 
their perfect trust, their vague searches 


into the future, whether of life or death, 
their boundless faith, which cavils not at 
any marvel, their imaginativeness, which 
affords such wide fields for delights and 
adventures—all these are traits more or 
less remarkable. 

Where physical development is in excess 
of intellectual, a child, doubtless, lives in 
the joys of the moment more fully and 
entirely than if the latter faculty predomi- 
nated. The immediate pleasure or enjoy- 
ment or sorrow are more intense and 
absorbing ; but when sickness or suffering 
has enfeebled the frame, the mind often 
revels in a keener appreciation of those 
glories, imagined and unrealised, that 
thought and teaching have brought within 
the grasp of the young intellect. In per- 
fectly healthy happy children we do not 
find this peculiarity so often. The present 
is enough for them. Their thoughts seldom 
travel beyond it; but I am speaking of 
those whose short lives have been too often 
only a scene of suffering and hardship. 

While I and Sister Grey stood beside 
the cot, the child suddenly awoke. It was 
pitiable to see how her little arms involun- 
tarily sought the protection of her mother 
—how wide and terrified the dark eyes 
— as she turned them on our strange 
aces, 





I bent over and soothed her, and the 
sister brought her milk, which she drank 
eagerly and thirstily. Then she lay back 
on the pillow once more. 

“What is your name, dear?” asked 
Sister Grey. 

The little lip quivered piteously, but 
once again that wonderful self-restraint I 
had before remarked came to her rescue. 

“T am mother’s Lolla,” she said. 

From that time she went by no other 
name among us. 


After two days the child became quite 
at ease in her new life. Her patience and 
quietude were marvellous, even among 
so much patience and fortitude as we 
witnessed daily among the little sufferers. 
She would lie quite still and silent for 
hours, watching everything that went on 
with intense interest. The surgeons had 
not yet decided upon an operation, and 
she bore the treatment they prescribed 
with the utmost fortitude. One day, the 
child in the next cot to her died. She had 
had softening of the brain, and been four 
months in the hospital. Lolla missed her 
from her place, and asked me where she was. 

I told her she had been taken away. 

“ Did her mother fetch her?” asked the 
child eagerly. 

“No, dear,’ I said. “She has gone to 
heaven. God took her to be with Him 
there—one of His little angels.” 

“ Will she be ill in Heaven ?” asked Lolla. 

‘No, dear ; no one is ill there.” 

“ Has her mother gone with her?” she 
continued. 

* No,” I answered. 

“ How could she go alone ?” persisted the 
child. “Does she not want her mother. 
Will she come back to her again ?” 

In what simple words I could, I told her 
of that separation which divides human 
love from heavenly, which sets the gulf of 
death between our hearts and their desires. 

She listened intently—her earnest eyes on 
my face. 

“Was that little girl iller than me?” 
she asked at last. “Oh, don’t let God 
take me from mother—she wants me so.” 

What could I say? The baby-mind 
was incapable of forming for itself an idea 
of happiness apart from that intense and 
heartfelt mother-love it had known, and of 
God’s will and of resignation what could it 
understand ? 

I changed the conversation. 

“Do you know who is coming to see 





Lolla to-day ?” I asked. 
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She turned her pretty head aside with 
indifference. 

“ Dottors,” she lisped. 

“ No, dear,” Ianswered softly ; ‘“‘ mother.” 

Oh, the light of love and rapture in the 
eyes that turned to me! She could not 
speak. She only gazed dumbly, breath- 
lessly into my face, as if seeking there the 
confirmation of her hopes. 

It was the visitors’ day, and close on the 
hour when they were expected to arrive. 
Even as I spoke, the door of the ward 
opened, and the pale-faced delicate girl I 
remembered, came in. Her cheeks flushed ; 
she made one rapid step forward. There 
was only a faint cry: 

“* Mother—oh, mother!” 

“ My darling !” 

The little golden head nestled down on 
her breast, while tears both glad and sor- 
rowful rained from those sad eyes that spoke 
their own life’s history of sorrow so plainly. 

I moved hurriedly aside, my sight all 
dim and blurred with tears of sympathy. 
Those two were happy now; they had each 
other, and for one brief hour they feasted 
on that joy of reunion. 

It was my duty to report on the case of 
each patient, and after a time I came to 
Lolla’s cot. 

Her mother had brought her a picture- 
book, and the child was lying contentedly 
there looking at the bright plates. 

The young woman rose as I came near. 
I told her the surgeon’s opinion in words 
as little alarming as possible, but what 
could soften the fact that her child was a 


cripple for life, unless the operation they 
wished to perform should terminate suc- 
cessfully—an operation so critical that they 
would not perform it without her full con- 


sent? She grew white as death as she 
listened, and her eyes turned towards 
her child with a mute despairing tender- 
ness that went to my heart. 

The child seemed to guess something of 
the struggle within her breast, for she put 
aside her book, and gazed anxiously at her 
mother’s face. The poor young creature 
knelt down by the cot and took the little 
form in her arms. 

**Would Lolla like to run about again ?” 
she asked. “Would she be glad to be 
well and strong, and walk with mother like 
other little girls and boys ?” 

“Oh yes!” cried the child eagerly. 
“Am I going to be made well soon ?” 

A sob choked the words that would 
have answered her. The little one clung 
more closely. 





“Don’t cry,” she said. “Iam so tired 
of lying here; I want to get strong and 
walk. I need not lie down always, mother, 
need I?” | 

“God forbid!” cried her mother pas- 
sionately. ‘I will see the doctors, darling, 
and hear what they say. Anything would 
be preferable to having you like this all 
your life.” 

She dried her eyes, and tried to talk 
cheerfully to the child of happy days when 
they should be together—she strong of 
limb and active even as other children—of 
walks in green lanes where lilacs and 
laburnums grew, and daisies spangled all 
the grass. The little one listened with 
glad and wondering eyes fixed on her 
mother’s face ; the vision of that perfect 
life to come made her forget all present 
pain and weariness. At last came the 
hour I had dreaded, the hour of parting. 
There was weeping and wailing in many a 
cot around that room, and I and the other 
nurses moved from one to the other, sooth- 
ing and comforting the little mourners to 
whom the coming “ Good-bye” meant a 
week without mother or sister, or friend, 
as the case might be. 

But Lolla did not cry. She seemed in- 
stinctively to feel that it would add to her 
mother’s distress, and resolutely kept back 
the tears in her baby eyes.’ 

* Come soon again,” she whispered ; “I 
do want you—so dréaffully.” 

“J will come very soon, my darling, and 
Lolla will be very good, won’t she, and not 
give the kind ladies any trouble ?” 

The child nodded. © 

Remembering all her patience and sweet- 
ness, I merely said I wished she would give 
some trouble. I should have greeted it as 
a more hopeful sign than the languor and 
inertness which was her usual condition. 

Before leaving, the poor young mother 
had an interview with the house-surgeon, 
and heard from him the serious nature of 
the operation. I could well understand the 
conflict of feeling going on within her. On 
the one hand was life-long pain and help- 
lessness for the child who was her all ; on” 
the other, a chance of complete recovery 
coupled with a dangerous risk. 

She went away weeping bitterly. On 
Sunday she was to come again; by that 
time her mind would be made up. 

“We shall not operate just at present,” 
said the surgeon, as he bade her farewell. 
“The child is weak and low, and will need 
her strength got up. Don’t fret. We have 
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had many a case more hopeless than this. 
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She went away. In thought I followed 
her to her lonely home. Doubtless it was 
poor and humble enough ; but now there 
was no little tongue to prattle of childish 
joys, no baby lips to meet her own in 
sweet soft kisses; no welcome to greet 
her entrance as she returned. How she 
must miss her child; how she must pray 
and hope for that one boon, that the well- 
beloved little life might be spared. What 
anguish and fear unutterable must throb 
in her tender mother’s heart, as she thought 
of all her darling had to bear. 

No wonder I pitied her as I thought of 
these things. 

Days passed on. Lolla was just the 
saine—so still, so patient, so uncomplain- 
ing. She never cried or murmured like 
other children around. Only her eyes 
grew wistful, as, now and then, some little 
convalescent patient was allowed to get up, 
and run about the ward once more. I 
could read her own unspoken longing well 
enough ; but she never said anything of it 
now. 

I will pass over the intervening time 
that lay between these probationary days 
and that one which was to see the result of 
the dreaded operation. Her mother had at 
last decided on it, and the doctors agreed 
that the child might go through it now. 
Her strength had increased perceptibly 
after a course of good plain food and 
nourishment regularly administered. She 
had gained flesh too, but still that waxen 
pallor never changed, and at night she 
bore still the same resemblance to marble 
I have previously remarked. She was a 
general favourite. I think everyone in the 
ward loved her—who, indeed, could help 
it? The lady visitors, who often came, 
grew quite fond of “ Mother’s Lolla,” and 
many were the presents she received from 
their hands. She had grown accustomed 
to her mother’s visits and absences now, 
and no longer grieved in that unchildish 
mournful fashion. 

On the night after the operation, her 
mother had permission to remain. The 
time fixed was three o’clock in the after- 
noon. I had seen many a painful sight— 
my nerves had by this time grown steeled 
to suffering and horror, I thought; but 
when I saw the preparations for this 
ordeal, the basin, and knives, and bandages, 
I grew faint and sick. My hand shook so 
that the surgeon noticed it, and made 
some hasty remark. Nerves in a hospital- 
nurse are not allowable. With a vigorous 
effort I mastered my agitation. I had 





determined to be present, and any sign 
of weakness would have caused my dis- 
missal from the operating-room. But I 
think I never underwent such torture in 
my life as when I had to stand by and 
witness the manipulation of that little 
waxen unconscious form. The time was 
short enough, I daresay, but to me it seemed 
hours long. Then the limb was dressed, 
and the child restored to consciousness. 

I breathed freely once more as I laid 
her back in her little cot. The effects of 
the chloroform were about her still—her 
eyes were vacant and wandering, her lips 
and face more colourless than usual—but, 
after a time, I soothed and sung her to 
sleep, and then, with the long feeling of 
dread that had been upon me removed 
at last, I, too, went back to my own room to 
rest and sleep, for the coming night-watch 
had fallen to my share. 

It was eight o’clock when I returned to 
the ward. All was quiet and peaceful. 
Some of the children had fallen asleep 
after being washed and dressed for the 
night. Lolla had taken some nourishment, 
I was told, and then fallen asleep again. 

At nine o’clock her mother arrived pale 
and anxious. I gave her the surgeon’s 
report, and begged her not to disturb the 
child. Then, after going my rounds, I 
came back to Lolla’s cot and sat down 
beside her. She was still sleeping—a deep 
tranquil sleep that was a good sign. I 
watched her for a long time, at last I 
turned to her mother: 

“T have often meant to ask you how the 
accident happened ?” I said. “ Would you 
mind. telling me?” 


IN THE SUNNY RHINELAND. 
XIL. 

EARLY rising doubtless is a luxury to 
be enjoyed in moderation. Nothing can 
be more delightful than the aspect of a 
strange and foreign city, seen in the tender 
rays of morning sunshine ; the eyes un- 
wearied, the mind fresh and unfettered 
by the cares and wants of the day. But, 
as hot noon comes on with the prospect 
of still more sultry hours—mind and body 
already jaded and exhausted—how bitterly 
one repents the indiscretion of the early 
morning! Still, very often the game is 
worth the candle ; the moment of joy may 
outweigh the retributory sufferings; and 
to-day I rather want to grow dull and 
sulky and miserable somewhere about 
noon, and then I shall be proof against 
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all feminine wiles. Otherwise, if John’s 
wife is in one of her charming, ami- 
able moods, she will twist me about 
her little finger ; all my plans will be dis- 
arranged, she will lead me captive back to 
Wiesbaden perhaps, and parade me up 
and down the Kursaal there. 

Anyhow, I rose early that morning, and 
strolled quietly through gardens fresh with 
morning dew, and streets still quiet and 
deserted, with many turnings and windings 
among quaint old houses, churches, and 
towers, till I came out upon the Rémerberg 
—an open place of which the main feature is 
the three antique massive gables of the 
Romer itself—dominating the square with 
a kind of homely grandeur; the Rémer, 
or Roman-hall, long the centre of the life, 
both civic and imperial, of ancient Frank- 
fort ; the kernel, indeed, and nucleus of 
the great German land. 

The morning sun shines brightly on the 
grand ungainly pile—yes, it is ungainly, 
while also charming and impressive. It is 
as if the architect who designed it had no 
conception of a palace except as of a 
dwelling house a good deal bigger than 
usual ; but the platz itself is in harmony 
with the building that dominates its quaint 
homely houses of solid burgher grandeur, 
with shops beneath, where apprentices, 
yawning, are pulling down the shutters. 
Out of the bright morning sunshine, the 
cloistered arcades of the Romer are cool 
and dark and refreshing. A broad hand- 
some staircase leads up to the first floor— 
everything antique and curious, but it is 
antiquity carried forward into the life of 
the day before yesterday. Karl the Great 
stalks in procession, with a host of half 
legendary potentates—such a procession as 
the witches showed to Macbeth—but these 
are of the past, while the rear is brought 
up by bag-wigs and laced coats. They 
vanish within the great double doors of 
the Kaisersaal—the banqueting-hall of the 
Teutonic Cesars. There is not a soul 
about on the broad staircase, or in the wide 
corridors ; but the sun shines cheerfully in 
upon this scene of ancient state, and in 
a shady courtyard the birds chirp and 
twitter without any dread in their hearts 
of the ghost of Henry the Fowler. 

It is a charming courtyard that in the 
very heart of the Rémer, a bit of medizval 
Frankfort, where the shadows rest tran- 
quilly beneath the overhanging eaves. The 
Kaisersaal is closed—is only open to the 
public between eleven and one—but there 
is a bell that one can pull. And this I 





pull with some inward trepidation. If old 
Barbarossa should appear now, out on 
leave from his cavern among the Hartz 
Mountains, and mutely demand my busi- 
ness? But no such formidable custodian 
appears. The man who has charge of the 
building shows it at irregular hours with 
a view to a small fee, and so I enter 
respectfully the hall of the Cesars. 

It is just a huge town-hall, only, instead 
of portraits of worthy past mayors and 
chairmen of quarter-sessions, we have 
emperors looking down upon us—Charle- 
magne, Barbarossa, and all the rest of the 
visionary procession we saw just now’; 
fancy portraits, of course, and painted to 
order. But who shall say that they are not 
the very moral of the originals? Only 
one battered old panel or tattered canvas 
of the period would be worth them all. 

But, anyhow, here is the hall. The 
four walls of it are genuine, at all events, 
if all the rest be modern counterfeit—the 
hall where the newly-elected Kaiser dined 
in state with his very limited constituency, 
and dined badly, no doubt, with plenty to 
look at in the way of gratifications, in 
indigestible pastry, and peacocks in their 
feathers, but with never a savoury entrée 
or tasty relevé to break the sodden uni- 
formity of roast and boiled. And there 
are the triple windows too, where the 
emperor appeared after he had dined and 
drunk; and made his bow to the people 
there assembled—the representatives, as it 
were, of the great German race of which he 
was now the head. Not a Jew nor a 
stranger might show himself at the Rémer- 
berg that day on peril of his life ; and, 
indeed, during the time of the election, 
there was a pretence of excluding strangers 
altogether from the city in jealous respect 
for the incubating process then going on. 

Beyond the Kaisersaal is the Wahl- 
zimmer, an election-room where the electors 
met to choose the new emperor—met 
with their tongues in their cheeks, no 
doubt, the whole thing decided before- 
hand, and metaphorically jingling in their 
pockets the gifts of the Teutonic man in 
the moon. But this room is more satis- 
factory on the whole, for it remains un- 
changed from the days—those pre-revolu- 
tionary days, not very remote, historically 
considered—when the solemn farce, as it 
had then become, was last enacted. 

Goethe saw the room, and describes it 
surely, in his grand vague way, in his 
autobiography. And so [leave the Romer 
impressed, at all events, with the reality of 
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those German Cesars, whose history is so 
wearisome to the untrained mind, and who 
have left such little impress anywhere of 
their existence except, perhaps, here in 
Frankfort. 

Decidedly, this is a place that suits me ; 
I will stay here for awhile. Such are my 
reflections as I walk home to breakfast. 
The world is now well astir; yellow mail- 
carts are rattling about; flame-coloured 
flys from the railways; the sober-looking 
carriages of financial dignitaries of brisk 
and early habits; employés are hurrying 
to their business; stout comfortable 


dames and tall fair maid-servants on their 


way home from market. Where are the 
storks, by the way? I was told that at 
Frankfort they were to be seen everywhere 
sitting on the housetops, but not the leg of 
one have I seen. Perhaps it is not the time 
of year for them. But, storks or not, every- 
thing looks bright and cheerful, inspiring 
the wandering stranger with similar 
feelings. If these feelings only stand the 
shock of breakfast, I shall see a lot of 
Frankfort this long summer’s day. But 
then they don’t ; after breakfast comes the 
languor of the early riser. I had meant to 
go to the Stiidel Art Institute, which is 
over the water in the Sachsenhausen 
suburb, but I think of the hot shadeless 
quay which lies between, and _frizzle. 
After all, why should I go? I don’t care 
for German art, and it would only be for 
an opportunity of girding at it. A cool 
tankard of lager, and a cigar by the open 
window, is what my heart inclines to. In 
this way time flies rapidly till noontide 
approaches, and I remember that I ought 
to go to the station to meet my friends. 
We only parted yesterday, but it seems 
a long time ago. I am speculating how 
they will all look; whether John’s wife 
will seem as handsome as of old. Madame 
Reimer will look awfully yellow I am sure. 
I had got used to her olive hue and had 
come rather to like it, but among these fair- 
skinned Franks, she will show as a very 
tawny Tartar. How stupid of John to put 
such notions into one’s head about marry- 
ing little Gabrielle, for instance. It is a 
pretty name too, and I like its owner, and 
she suits me, which is something, and I 
feel that it would be a good deed finally to 
extinguish the chances of that recreant 
Hector; but then there are a lot of things 
the other way, even if that semi-defunct 
husband did not rise like Banquo at the 
feast, and menace the happiness of the 
future. Still the notion, however absurd, 





is not altogether unpleasant, and as I have 
fairly been released from my allegiance to 
John’s wife by her late cruel neglect, the 
suggestion comes to a heart slightly on the 
rebound. Anyhow the situation is not 
without interest. I could be very fond of 
that little woman I feel convinced, if I 
could think that she were fond of me, 
And as to that, her demeanour at the 
approaching meeting may give me a little 
inkling. 

It is rather cool in the big rambling 
station, that occupies so much more ground 
than there is any occasion for that one 
suspects occult military reasons in the way 
of filling trains rapidly with columns of 
pickel-haubes. But the train is punctual 
to a minute, and John’s wife is the first 
person to greet me. ‘“ Well, how are you 
getting on? Anybody could see you have 
had nobody about you. Have you brushed 
your hair since you leftus?” ‘Some retort 
as to the curled darlings of Wiesbaden was 
checked by John’sinterference. ‘‘ My dear 
fellow, let us get out of this as soon as 
possible, first to the post-office, and then to 
see the lions, for we must get back by an 
early train.” Madame Reimer had hung 
back a little and received my greeting last 
of all. 

“Tam afraid you have been walking too 
much,” she said; “you limp a little, my 
friend. The foot isnot worse?” she asked 
anxiously. I imagined that there was 
nothing materially wrong, only that the 
pavement of Frankfort was so barbarous in 
places, as in other German towns. But 
as we walked to the post-office, Madame 
Reimer was evidently full of pre-occupa- 
tion. She made an effort to talk—to be 
amusing—but it was quite evident that 
she was suffering from cruel suspense. 
But John’s wife was more than usually 
chatty and cheerful ; full of the delights of 
Wiesbaden. Already they had secured such 
a pleasant suite of rooms, and already had 
made the acquaintance of some very nice 
people. But I did not grind my teeth as 
she told me how very agreeable was 
Colonel Smirke, and how handsome his 
friend, the Honourable Mr. Smiler. For 
one thing, Mrs. John did not look as nice 
as usual. She had evidently been melting 
down the proceeds of some of John’s 
circular-notes with the Wiesbaden shop- 
keepers; and, as I think I have before 
remarked, elaborate millinery did not suit 
her. Her own taste was not bad, perhaps, 
but weak, and John’s was atrocious ; they 
had been shopping together, and hence the 
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result. Now Madame Reimer in her néat 
unpretending costume, in which every 
single detail, however, was perfect of its 
kind, was just the woman to trip along by 
your side through crowded streets, or to 
rule with easy grace in her own little 
‘salon, or to preside over the potage which 
would surely give forth a savoury steam. 

Yes, the prospect is too tempting. “I 
cannot give thee wealth, my dear Gabrielle, 
but if ” Stay, I am going too fast. It 
has not come to that yet; and Madame 
Reimer is at this last moment almost 
panting in her eagerness to reach the post- 
office wicket. 

“Yes, there is a letter for Madame 
Reimer,” says the imperturbable official 
with a suspicious glance at me however, as 
if he remembered the application of the 
night before, and thought me quite capable 
of instituting a spurious Madame Reimer 
for the purpose of getting hold of letters 
that were not meant for me. However, 
madame seizes her letter and retreats 
with it to the desk where people write 
telegrams, but hardly seems to have 
courage to open it. There is a letter for 


me also, as it happens, in a well-known 
handwriting that fails to excite any violent 


emotion—my landlady’s, indeed, but with 
an enclosure making an appointment with 
me for the following Monday in London, 
an appointment that it would be very much 
against my interest to postpone. Let me 
see ; to-day is what—Thursday ; well, there 
is plenty of time, but the necessity of 
cutting short my tour comes like a cold 
douche upon me. Just now everything 
was so pleasantly indefinite, with plenty of 
play for the imagination as to the future 
course. Now Iam to be ruled and regulated 
by trains and steamers. And John’s wife 
receives my announcement with perfect 
equanimity. Well, perhaps we shall meet 
again somewhere before long, she remarks 
calmly. She may have a heart of gold this 
woman, as Madame Reimer said once; 
but it must be as cold, and surely also as 
hard. 

Then Madame Reimer comes up, a 
strange solemnity in her large liquid eyes. 

“Tl est mort,” she whispers, putting her 
hand on my arm as if for support. 

And the “he” who is dead, there is no 
difficulty in concluding is the long-missing 
husband. Madame Reimer makes no pre- 
tence of sorrow, and yet it is easy to see 
that the news has startled and moved her. 

“Tt happened a year ago,” she added 
softly ; “a whole year.” 





It occurs to me that this simplifies 
matters wonderfully. 

The period of widowhood which French 
law, as well as custom, imposes, was already 
past. Madame Reimer was now free to 
enter into any matrimonial contract. 

“Well, are we ready?” cried John. 
“Then let us start for Goethe’s house.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to see Goethe’s house,” 
said Madame Reimer in my ear. “I want 
to be quiet for a little ; somewhere where I 
can think.” 

Neither did I care to see Goethe’s house 
again, especially with John, who would 
dogmatise, and his wife, who would yawn. 
Madame Reimer and I would go to the 
museum instead, I told John, and we would 
meet where ? 

“Meet at the Palm-garden, which you 
can get at by tramway from the Rossmart.” 

“ Really !” cried Mrs. John, arching her 
eyebrows. ‘“ What mischief are yot two 
plotting now ?” 

We really did go to the museum, where 
I wandered about, craning at antique 
tablets, and looking wise over inscriptions, 
but thinking a good deal more about 
deciphering the riddle of the present 
moment, while Madame Reimer sat in a 
quiet corner, and conned over her letter 
and pondered over it. 

-And then we took the tramway, and 
rolled off to the Palm-garden, pretty 
enough, and with a good collection of 
plants, which it turns out came from the 
enchanted palace of the former Dukes 
of Nassau, at Biebrich, upon which the 
priest had descanted so feelingly. And 
here in the shade we sat, and waited for 
our friends, listening to soft strains of music, 
with the inevitable waiters hovering about. 
And Madame Reimer pulled and twisted 
her letter into all kinds of shapes, and 
seemed altogether unhinged and unable to 
talk. 

Why didn’t I take the letter from her 
hands, and imprison the hands themselves, 
and say to her, then and there, what I was: 
thinking about ? But I dallied and delayed. 
And then she turned to me suddenly, and 
said : 

‘‘ Monsieur, I want you to do me a great 
service.” 

Of course I would do anything. 

“ Then, monsieur,” she said, clasping her 
hands, and looking at me with an appeal- 
ing g glance I could hardly read the mean- 

of, “I must—at least, I think I 
ak "then after a pause—* yes, I am 
sure I must go to Cologne to-morrow to 
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meet some friends who expect me. Will 
you take me there, monsieur? I dare not 
go alone, Iam such a wretched traveller. 
Will you take care of me, monsieur, and 
put me into the hands of my friends?” 

Why, that was no favour at all, as it 
happened ; on the contrary, it was I who 
was favoured in having such a travelling 
companion. I was pleased, indeed, but yet 
somehow I felt that things had gone 
wrong. 

Then John and his wife appeared, and 
we had lunch together pleasantly enough 
under the trees. This we felt was really 
a breaking-up entertainment. To-morrow 
would see us finally dispersed, with no 
chance of coming together again. 

John and I clinked our glasses affec- 
tionately ; the two young women conversed 
lovingly together in low tones at the 
other end of the table. Amy was tender 
and caressing in her manner—Gabrielle 
full of life and sparkle—and they were 
just as amiable when their confidences 
ended. They mingled in our conversation : 
Amy handed me my coffee with a glance 
of the deepest tenderness, while Gabrielle 
leant affectionately over John, as he im- 
parted the information he had gathered 
from Bradshaw about the trains. And in 
the matter of time-tables, John, I admit, is 
pre-eminent. There is an inflexibility 
about him that accords well with the seven 
forty-five and eight twenty-seven trains. 
And he has undertaken to produce Madame 
Reimer at the station here in time for the 
nine fifteen train to-morrow morning, for 
she must go back to Wiesbaden to pack 
up and bring away her baggage. 

“Well,” said John, as we took a stroll 
together under the trees, “I suppose you 
have settled matters pretty well by this 
time, you and Gabrielle; and I tell you 
what, she is a very nice little thing, and 
you might have done a great deal worse.” 

I hastened to assure him that I had not 
done anything, either for better or worse 
up to now ; but John put that on one side 
in his usual dogmatic way. 

“T assume it will come to that,” he said; 
“in fact, I don’t know that I should trust 
her to your charge, if I did not consider 
you practically affianced.” 

And then he went on to explain that the 
discovery of the proofs of the death of the 
missing husband would make a considerable 
addition to Madame Reimer’s resources. 
There had been a heavy insurance on his 
life, which had been kept up at a great 
sacrifice of present income. Now both the 





income would be released, and a consider- 
able capital sum would come in. Gabrielle 
would be:comparatively rich. All this was 
very good to hear, and as my friends had 
apparently settled the matter for me, I 
was quite content that it should be so. All 
the same, I wished I had spoken under the 
trees, before John and his wife came up, 
when I knew nothing about these business 
details. 

But while John was thus confidential 
and interested himself somewhat in the 
affair, his wife did not approach the subject 
even remotely, when we were talking 
together soon afterwards. I was to do a 
lot of things for her in London, matching 
silks, and getting patterns and all that, and 
I was to send a nice long and amusing Jetter 
with the things, telling her everything that 
happened—with a searching ambiguous 
glance at me—on the journey home. And 
I promised all this, not quite sure of being 
able to perform it to the letter. If any- 
thing really did happen—if I secured 
Gabrielle, that is—well, she should write } 
the long amusing letter, which would come 
to the same thing, perhaps. 

But our last words were soon cut short ; 
inexorable John announced that it was 
time to start for the train, and soon we 
left the gardens and took the train back to 
the city. And there Madame Reimer must 
go again to the post-office to send off a 
telegram. 

“You are quite, quite sure,” asked Mrs. 
John, detaining her for a moment, and 
giving her a searching glance. 

Gabrielle hesitated, but only for an 
instant. 

‘Yes, I am quite sure,” she replied, and 
went and wrote the telegram with a firm 
hand. 

Well, they were gone, and I was alone 
once more ; but the loneliness was different 
now, seeing that I thought how soon I 
should no longer be alone, and that life 
was broadening out with indefinite but 
delightful possibilities. 

Positively I was in love, and seriously 
so. The fair Gabrielle had won my heart 
at last—at least, she wasn’t fair, ‘“ gipsy ” 
would be a better epithet; and she had 
won my heart, because I thought I had 
won hers. 

A rosy light was spread over every- 
thing. Frankfort seemed a city of the 
blessed that night, and the Maine might 
have been one of the streams that water 
Paradise. 

It was a lovely evening, the sky glowing 
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with purple and orange, and the river 
repeating the sky. The boats coming 
through the evening glow sent ripples of 
vivid colouring quivering to the banks. 

The bridges were bathed in light, and 
the floating bath-houses, where strapping 
youths were taking headers into the 
expanse of molten gold; while children 
ran laughing about, and pretty girls came 
past with their lovers, whom I regarded with 
sympathetic and approving eyes; I had 
no touch of jealousy in the inner heart, 
no secret longing to punch that young 
fellow’s head, and that, I think, is a pretty 
good sign that this time I was really in 
love. 

And then when, what with the ripple of 
the waters, and the glow of the sun, and 
the glow within my own breast—when I 
became decidedly thirsty and sought the 
lager-beer cellar as before—I am sure that 
Charlotte felt the change in me and 
sympathised with it. 

Charlotte was cutting bread-and-butter 
when I went down—little rolls with slices 
of sausage inserted—for the postmen who 
had not yet mustered in force, and she laid 
her hand affectionately on my shoulder as 
she deposited the foaming beaker before 
me. And that touch I felt meant sympathy; 
but the garlic was very noticeable. And 
even the melancholy waiter had somehow 
brightened up. He brought up my dinner 
with alacrity. He found for me another 
bottle of the old Rauenthaler. 

And under the influence of that golden 
fluid, heavens! what visions of future 
happiness crowded upon me! I was too 
excited to sleep, and smoked about half-a- 
dozen cigars, leaning out of the window 
and examining the stars. 

A man and his wife were in the next 
room, and I could hear them bickering 
gently—saying spiteful things to each other 
in soft-whispered_tones. 

There was a big door between the two 
rooms, as is the general and objectionable 
arrangement of the sleeping-rooms in these 
German hotels, as if they expected excel- 
lencies and high mightinesses, demanding 
whole floors of communicating rooms ; but 
for ordinary people the effect is disagreeable 
when you know that your neighbour is 
conscious of your every movement. 

Well, these people quarrelled in a dulcet 
way that was quite laughable, but it had 
no warning effect upon me. We should 
not quarrel, Gabrielle and I—we should 
just suit each other like fingers and 
glove. — 
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BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
CHAPTER XXXII. AN EXPEDIENT. 

Mrs. MABBERLEY’S even suavity, in 
which there was no cordiality, was not 
in any way disturbed by the evident 
reluctance with which Miss Chevenix re- 
turned to her house and society. She 
received her unwilling inmate with polite- 
ness that was almost warm, and when the 
discovery of the loss of the dressing-case 
was made, she displayed womanly pity and 
indignation. 

Beatrix felt quite grateful to her. This 
one little bit of fellow-feeling made the two 
almost intimate. 

Mrs. Mabberley was inquisitive about 
the details of the occurrence, and when, 
early on the following morning, they heard 
that Lady Vane was a fellow-sufferer, she 
extended her sympathy to Lady Vane 
also. 

When the excitement and vexation of 
her loss had subsided in some degree, and 
Beatrix had given all the information that 
was supposed to be useful, and which 
Mrs. Mabberley drew up in a remarkably 
clear form for the assistance of Scotland 
Yard, the subject of Mr. Horndean was 
discussed between the two, with less covert 
antagonism than usually characterised their 
conversations. 

As Mrs. Mabberley listened to all that 
Beatrix had to say, her shifting glance was 
frequently turned upon the speaker’s face, 
with an expression of doubt and surprise ; 
but she did not interrupt her by a single 
question. 

Beatrix concluded by saying : 

“You understand my difficulty—I need 
not dwell upon it; and I think I may 
fairly expect you to help me out of it, as 
you must have foreseen from the first that 
it would arise, whenever a chance of 
marriage came in my way.” 

“‘T understand your difficulty perfectly,” 
said Mrs. Mabberley, “and we will discuss 
the way out of it presently; but first I 
want to be certain that I understand your- 
self. The advantages that a marriage 
with Mr. Horndean has to offer you are 
considerable, but they are not extra- 
ordinary. There are higher prizes well 
within your reach, and the same trouble 
would have to be faced in any instance. 
Are you not deciding in too great a 
hurry ?” 

“The higher prizes have not come in 
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my way in all these years,” said Beatrix 
bitterly, “and I do not grow younger or 
brighter; besides, I have other motives. I 
shall not marry Mr. Horndean for his 
fortune only.” 

“ Indeed! 
mean that ?” 

A long-untouched chord in Beatrix’s 
breast vibrated under the coarse touch of 
this alien hand, but she stilled the revolt 
within her. 

“T do mean that, Mrs. Mabberley. Will 
you kindly accept it as the truth, and let it 
pass ?” 

“Certainly, my dear. I beg your par- 
don for allowing my surprise to be so 
visible. I ought to have remembered that 
love has made more unlikely conquests 
before now. I myself never pretended to 
despise that, or, indeed, any other human 
passion. It is enough that it is to be 
reckoned with in the present case; it shall 
by all means be taken into account. Let 
me see, let me see ”—she played noiselessly 
with her fingers upon the table before her 
—“you will want to have an abscond- 
ing trustee, an insolvent banker, or, much 
better—for investigation will not be easy— 
a friend of a speculative turn, who has led 
you into disastrous investments. You will 
have been entirely ignorant of money 
matters, and absolutely reliant upon the 
judgment of your friend, and it will be 
only when the necessity arises for your 
looking into affairs, for ‘realising,’ as it is 
called, that you will discover that your 
confidence, not in the honesty, but in the 
judgment of that person, has been mis- 
placed, and that your fortune has been 
muddled away. There will be no difficulty 
in selecting among the bubble schemes of 
this year, a few whose reputation will be 
none the worse for any charge you may 
bring against them. . You will make this 
unpleasant discovery, and inform Mr. Horn- 
dean of it, and he will assure you, with 
perfect sincerity, that it is not of the 
slightest consequence, and the rest of the 
world will be none the wiser. What do 
you think of my combination; does it offer 
you a feasible way of escape from your 
difficulty ?” 

A flood of conflicting feelings, so entirely 
new to Beatrix that they seemed to change 
her identity, had surged up in her heart as 
she listened to Mrs. Mabberley’s slewly 
and carefully uttered words. Fear, shame, 
and something terribly like despair were 
among them. She loved this man, with all 
the strength of her nature, for good and 


You love him, then—do you 





ill, and she rebelled against the necessity 
for deceiving him. It would have been a 
luxury to Beatrix, as great as any material 
good she had ever enjoyed, to have been 
able to tell Mr. Horndean the truth. 

But it could not be; the meshes of the 
great fraud of her unfortunate life were 
around her, and there was no escape in 
that direction. She could not but acknow- 
ledge that Mrs. Mabberley had contrived 
a way of escape for her in another with 
singular ability. It would depend on her- 
self only to make it secure, by giving it as 
much as possible the air of truth. 

“This will be the best thing to do, no 
doubt,” she said, ‘‘but I shall have to 
préciser. One cannot put off the man one 
is going to marry with vague generalities, 
as one might put off a mere inquisitive 
acquaintance. I decline the trustee—he 
knows I have none ; I decline the banker ; 
banks do not flourish or fade without a 
local habitation and a name; I ‘opt’ for 
the imprudent, but well-meaning friend.” 

Something feverish in the manner of 
Beatrix, and the fictitious gaiety of her 
tone, again awakened surprise in Mrs. 
Mabberley. She looked covertly at her 
from under her eyelids, and thought : 

“Jt is well that she has almost served 
our purpose ; the colonel was right, she is 
dangerous with her eyes shut. She would, 
however, be impossible with them open, so 
I have no choice.” 

“ You see things with your usual clear- 
ness, my dear,” she said aloud, ‘and 
define them with the plain speaking that I 
have always admired you for. And nowwe 
have reached the point at which I think I 
can help you effectually. You will have to 
préciser, as you say ; you will have to tell 
Mr. Horndean and his sister who the 
imprudent but well-meaning friend that 
has risked your little fortune in ruinous 
speculations is—well, you have only to 
tell him that I am the involuntary 
culprit.” 

“You?” 

“Yes, I. You are astonished, no doubt, 
but you may entirely believe me. I am quite 
willing to incur the odium of folly. Women 
who dabble in speculation are among the 
features of our time, and although I never 
did anything of the kind, and consider a 
woman who meddles with speculation asa fool 
foolisher thanall her tribe, Ihavenottheleast 
objection to playing the part of terrible 
example for Mr. Horndean’s benefit. You 
may begin as soon as you like to hint at 
my business faculties ; if he has any sense, 
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or knowledge of the world at all, he will 
be prepared for squalls after such an intima- 
tion as that, if you have previously given 
him to understand that you are completely 
in my hands.” 

“But why—what do you ‘mean ?” asked 
Beatrix in bewilderment. “Why should 
you take such an imputation upon yourself? 
It must injure you very severely.” 

Mrs. Mabberley smiled, jn the covert and 
deeply-meaning way that Beatrix always 
shrank from with a sensation of fear, as she 
answered : 

“T mean that I am prepared to help you 
out of your difficulty, and that I am totally 
indifferent to Mr. Horndean’s opinion of 
my business faculties. He will keep it to 
himself for your sake, and his believing me 
to be one of those fools who are soon parted, 
not only from their own money, but from 
that of other people who are silly enough 
to trust them with it, will not do me any 
harm. You will ‘handle me gently, as if 
you loved me,’ as Isaak Walton says of 
the fisherman and the frog, in the telling— 
also for your own sake, and, when you 
and I part, we shall be quits.” 

Her voice had not varied, nor had her 
face changed for one fleeting instant, 
while she spoke thus, and yet, never had 
Beatrix felt so much afraid of her. A 
thrill, as of a cold wind at the back of her 
neck, passed over her. 

“This,” continued Mrs. Mabberley, “is 
the best, indeed the only thing you can do. 
And now, as regards your immediate plans, 
it would not suit me that your marriage 
should take place very soon. When it 
does take place, I may as well relieve your 
mind by telling you at once, you and I 
part company for the future.” 

If Beatrix’s life had depended upon her 
subduing every trace of emotion, she could 
not have kept down the long breath of 
relief that she drew on hearing those 
words, or hindered the wavering of the 
tell-tale colour in her cheek. 

“You are glad to be assured of that,” 
said Mrs. Mabberley, with her composed 
and complacent smile; “so should I be in 
your place. You will have nothing to fear 
from me. Chantage is not in my line. 
Mrs. Horndean of Horndean will have no 
debts to pay for Miss Chevenix, no arriére 
pensée need trouble you. But the time 
has not come yet, and you must see your- 
self that delay is in your interests. My 
imprudence, my ruinous credulity must be 
amply demonstrated.” 

“ What do you mean by time ?” asked 





Beatrix sullenly. ‘I must give Mr. Horn- 
dean a reasonable answer.” 

“Certainly, my dear; and considering 
how short your acquaintance with him has 
been, I don’t think there is anything un- 
reasonable in my saying that you cannot 
marry until after Christmas.” 

*“‘ Certainly not,” said Beatrix, relieved ; 
she had feared a much more considerable 
postponement than that, and then she 
added, under a momentary impulse to 
which she yielded with a kind of des- 
peration : 

“ Do forgive me, Mrs. Mabberley ; but I 
never know whether I ought to feel grate- 
ful to you or not. I wish you would tell 
me your motive.” 

Mrs. Mabberley sat silent with downcast 
eyes, and fingers beating noiselessly on the 
table for a full minute, before she replied, 
and then she said : 

“You owe me no gratitude ; ifeven you 
were capable of it. Between you and me 
it would be an idler word than it is nine 
times out of every ten that it is uttered. 
My motive was a powerful one, it is nearly 
exhausted. This marriage of yours falls in 
very well with my plans ; let it suffice you 
to know so much, and that you will be free 
from me ever after.” 

“ But it does not, it cannot,” said Beatrix 
desperately. ‘I feel like a person walking 
in the dark.” 

“Straight into the light, however,” said 
Mrs. Mabberley ; “let that content you. 
You cannot say I have not adhered to my 
part of our bargain; you have not much 
longer to hold to yours. This much I 
may say to you ; it, too, will be good news 
for you. I don’t intend to remain in 
England much longer. I have relatives in 
Canada, and I think of going there early 
next year. When I do go, you can tell 
Mr. Horndean that it is because I have 
come to grief by speculating in bubble 
companies. And now, let us drop the 
subject. The terms of our present agree- 
ment remain unchanged ; you make your 
engagements only with my approval and 
consent, and accept such as I make for 

ou.’ 

‘“‘ With the exception of any that involve 
my meeting Mr. Ramsden,” said Beatrix, 
rising, and standing before Mrs. Mabberley 
in a resolute attitude, and with a look of dis- 
dain. “I positively refuse to recognise that 
man; he is an insolent, low person. I was 
astonished to see him at Lady Vane’s ball, 
and was very near asking her how she came 
to invite him.” 
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“Tt is fortunate you did not, for it was 
I who asked her for a card for him, and 
the question. coming from you would not 
have been in good taste. Mr. Ramsden 
does not please you. Ah! that is to be 
regretted ; but if you will take my advice, 
Beatrix, you will not let the fact be too 
apparent. Ido not know a man whom I 
would not rather have for my enemy 
than Mr. James Ramsden, especially if I 
had anything to conceal.” 

*T do not care ; I will not meet him.” 

“TI do not foresee at present,” said Mrs. 
Mabberley, without the least disturbance 
of her profound calmness, and moving her 
crochet-needle with her usual quickness, 
“that there will be any further occasion 


for your meeting Mr. Ramsden; but if. 


there should be, you will be a greater fool 
than I take you for, if you are rude to 
him. You are not in a position to brave 
enmity, my dear, and although I am 
going out to Canada, I have no reason to 
suppose that Mr. Ramsden will be leaving 
London.” 

At this moment a card was brought to 
Mrs. Mabberley. . 

“‘ Mr. James Ramsden,” said she, glancing 
at it. ‘He calls early. Some message 
from his mother most likely. Yes, I can 
see him.” 

Beatrix darted out of the room by a side- 
door. She was raging with anger and 
humiliation, and it was long before she 
could subdue them sufficiently to take the 
good out of what Mrs. Mabberley had 
said. Every hour since she had parted 
with her lover had seemed to lessen her 
content, and to bring with it some new 
apprehension and misgiving. 

She walked up and down her room with 
something of the impatience of a caged 
animal, and only controlled herself when 
she had to begin her ietter to Mr. Horn- 
dean. He had begged her to let him know 
Mrs. Mabberley’s views as soon as possible, 
so that if they were not favourable to his 
own, he need not propose any change in 


his sister’s plans. She had to tell him that ' 


they were opposed to his wishes, and she 
had to write in a considerate and affec- 


tionate tone of the woman whom she hated 
and feared. 

From this the pride of Beatrix recoiled 
as much as her love—so potent, although 
of such recent growth—revolted. As she 
sealed the letter, she felt that it would be 
for ever hateful to her to remember, 
although it settled the time at which she 
was to be emancipated, and become the 
wife of the only man whom she had ever 
even fancied that she loved. 


Mr. Horndean was as impatient and as 
indignant when he found that he was not 
to have his own way, as he always had 
been when circumstances and individuals 
did not bend themselves to his will, even 
before he ceased to be “troublesome” 
Frederick Lorton. 

His reply to Beatrix was a passionate 
love-letter, but it was a very ill-tempered 
production as well, and Beatrix, heartily in 
love with him as she was, recognised the 
vehement self-will in it. She was not 
frightened by this; the same existed in 
herself, though in the one instance of Mrs. 
Mabberley it had been subdued, and she 
always was to be the one person in the 
world to whom he would submit readily. 

The same post brought her a welcome 
letter from Mrs. Townley Gore. The 
weather had turned very cold, everything 


was deadly dull, Frederick was detestably 


sulky—the writer had no doubt Beatrix 
knew perfectly well what made him so— 
Mr. Townley Gore was sick of Horndean, 
and so was she, and they were coming to 
town at once. Frederick would come up a 
day or two later, and she should be so 
glad to see Beatrix at Kaiser Crescent 
again. 

There was no news, Mrs. Townley Gore 
added, except that Mr. Warrender had 
returned to Chesney Manor with his sister, 
Mrs. Masters, who had come home from 
India, and had been detained at Paris by 
an accident. 

“Her children have been here some 
time,” added Mrs. Townley Gore. ‘Mr. 
Warrender and she arrived on Tuesday ; 
_I am going to call there to-day.” 
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